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TO OUR READERS.—One of the chief ways in which our readers 
can help us to meet the Paper Famine is by informing the Newsagents, 
Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls from which they are accustomed to 
purchase their paper that they will want a copy of the “ Srecrator ” 
each week. That wi!l enable the seller to know exactly how many 
copies to order, and thus avoid relurns and the consequent waste. 

Should our readers find any difficulty in obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ” 
as regularly and as easily as before, we trust they will at once write to 
The Manager, “Tue Sprecrator,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, MW 65 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> —— 








lg air during the past week has been full of rumours as to the 

possibility of the break-up of the Ministry. We have 
heard of “ audacious intrigues ’ to overthrow the Coalition Cabinet, 
or at any rate to get rid of Mr. Asquith, and to replace him by 
“X,” “the great Unknown ’—that Chatham of the minute whom 
all men desire but none seem willing to call by hisname. Apparently 
the mighty creature’s identity is well known in certain newspaper 
offices, but for some reason or other they refuse absolutely to give 
even a clue to his identity. The secret is guarded so sedulously 
that we can only surmise a magic spell which would destroy the 
man of the hour the moment his name was mentioned. All we 
really know about him, indeed, is that he and the noble company 
who surround him and will support him to the death are—“ a great 
deal better than the present lot—they would be pretty rotten if 
they weren't!” 

But if one stops to think, that is not a very alluring picture, 
“X” might indeed be pardoned if he declared that if his supporters 
had nothing better to say of him than this, they had better cut out 
the eulogy “ stunt” altogether. We admit that at the first thought 
the idea of the new Chatham is most attractive, but when one 
reaches the pis aller argument—‘ No change could possibly be 
for the worse "—we grow a little depressed, and feel that after all 
it may be wiser and better to potter on with the present Cabinet than 
to show our confidence in the unknown and unnamed gentleman 
introduced to us by the anti-Coalition Press—a person whoin, we are 
told, we ought to entrust with our lives and properties as a proof 
that we have as much confidence in him and his backers as he 
apparently has in us and in our ability to win the war if we will only 
take him at the valuation of the gullew Press. Speaking quite 
teriously, we think that Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. 
Runciman and Lord Lansdowne, and the rest of the Ministry, 
Liberal and Unionist,even if not Heaven-born statesmen, are less likely 
to upset the coach than this unknown confidence man. Suppose 
too that, after all, he does not really exist, but is only tho joint 
fiction of a ne wspaper syndicate ? In that case we should look a 
little foolish if we had pus out the present Ministry on the bare 
assurance that “some one” would be ready and willing to act 
. when called to power by the unanimous voice of a justly angered 
nation.” 


Although we desire to support the Coalition Cabinet, however, and 
Would sacrifice a great deal to keep it in office, we are not blind to the 





fact that the present situation has a good many difficulties, and that it 
behoves the Government to be vigilant. In our view, the first 
necessity of the situation is to keep the Government in being. We 
should like also to see it kept intact ; but if, as is quite possibly the 
case, this cannot be achieved without too great a sacrifice in the 
matter of carrying on the war with the maximum of efficiency, then 
we do not hesitate to say that it would be very much better to lose 
two or three of its anti-compulsionist members than to paralyse the 
Administration by an attempt to maintain an impossible com- 
promise. Clear, strong, well-considered action has always proved 
the Govern ment’s safeguard in the past, and we are convinced that 
it will prove so in the future. 


In our opinion, we cannot get through the war without an ex- 
tension of the policy of compulsion, and the sooner this is recog- 
nized the better. To say that compulsion has failed because the 
number of compelled men is not going to prove very great is the 
most preposterous rubbish which any political sophist has ever 
dared to put before the public. The success of compulsion is not 
to be foynd in the number of persons compelled, but in the tremen- 
dous increase in volunteering which was the direct outcome of 
the adoption of the principle of compulsion. We have found exactly 
what Abraham Lincoln found—namely, that the great majority of 
the men who know that they are about to be compelled will, if the 
voluntary system remains open, prefer to undergo compulsion in 
the guise of volunteers. This may sound a paradox, but is a fact. 
If any one asks where the compelled single men are, the answer 
is, In the ranks of the voluntary Army. 


A good deal has been said in regard to a supposed pledge by 
Mr. Asquith to resign rather than extend the field of compulsion. 
We confess that that is not how we read his words. And we note 
that the special stress which is laid upon his words is used by 
those who are anxious to drive him from office. But even 
supposing that Mr. Asquith did last autumn mean to convey 
the impression that he would never go beyond the modicum of 
compulsion to which he then pledged himself, we can only say that 
the country would regard him not as a pledge-breaker but as a 
truly patriotic man if he now declared that as circumstances had 
so greatly changed, he must change his attitude with them. 


The essential thin: for the Cabinet to remember is that the 
King’s Government must be carried on, and carried on in accord 
with the developments of the military situation. If there are certain 
members of the Government not willing to alter their views with 
an altered situation, then we say frankly such men are not appro- 
priate leaders during a great crisis. We trust and believe that 
the Prime Minister will realize in the future, as he has undoubtedly 
realized in the past, that his duty is to win the war at all costs, 
and not merely “in a manner consistent with Liberal Party prin- 
ciples,” or Unionist Party principles, or a combination of the two, 
or any party principles whatever. All such considerations are 
done with “ for the duration.” To attend to them now is nothing 
less than high treason. ~ 


The Verdun news continues exc ellent, and unless we are very 
much mistaken the German offensive is doomed to grow weaker and 
weaker. Movements like the great assault on Verdun, if they are 
to succeed, must succeed in the first three or four days, When 
this does not happen, even if fresh troops are continually brought 
up, the movements tend to become heartless and mechanical. 
The men feel that they are being asked to do the impossible, and 
nothing daunts a man more than that. At the same time, one 
can quite understand how difficult it must seem to the German 
General Staff to break off the assault at Verdun and admit failure. 
On@ can imagine some genial optimist of a General who was be- 
loved by the whole Army and the nation issuing a General Order 
to say that the troops had had a splendid “scrap” at Verdun, 
had distinguished themselves very greatly and inflicted tremendous 
loss upon the enemy, but that even the best of things must havo 
an ending, and he had come to the conclusion that they had 
done as much good as they were likely to do on the Verdun front, 
and had better now have a go somewhere else. But this is not 
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the sort of thing that the Kaiser, the Crown Prince, or any of his 
entourage could say without maddening the German people and 
the Army. In truth, tho German military authorities are in the 
position of a demon who has been driven by a magician into a 
bargain to perform some miraculous operation, such, for example, 
as emptying a lake with a tin pail. 


What is the lesson to be drawn from this situation? Since 
even the Germans cannot go on losing a hundred thousand men 
® month, and that is what they would have to do if they did not 
break off at Verdun, what is likely to be their next move? In our 
opinion, however, they will be driven to do something desperate. 
They will either cover up their tracks by a great offensive on 
the Eastern line; or, again, by an attempt at invasion of these 
islands; or, finally, by making the excuse that the frontiers of Hol- 
land and Denmark require careful watching at the moment. To sum 
up: the exact situation at Verdun is that in the early part of the 
week the most determined attacks were driven off with a slight net 
gain in ground for the Germans, though not one of any real im- 
portance. Since then there has been a distinct lull in the infantry 
attacks, and Wednesday’s news showed that even the artillery duel 
had diminished in intensity, though Thursday’s news told of some 
renewal of activity. 


Beforo we deal with the Budget we must record the splendid 
sct-of generosity and public spirit by the King, which was announced 
in Monday’s newspapers. The King, through the Keeper of the 
Privy Purse, has placed a gift of £100,000 at the disposal of the 
Government. The money is to be used by them in whatever way 
they consider the most conducive to national interests. The 
whole nation is deeply touched by the King’s generosity. It 
is a noble act, and accomplished with that good taste and entire 
ack of self-glorification or self-advertisement to which the King 
has accustomed his people. Let no one suppose that the sacrifice 
fs not a great one. The King’s income, as incomes go nowadays, 
is not even nominally a large one, and the calls upon his purse in 
war time are tremendous. There are literally hundreds of good 
causes which desire and deserve the endorsement of a subscription 
from the King. What has mado the King’s generous act possible 
has, of course, been the good sense with which he and the Queen 
have managed their private finances, Though there has never 
been any meanness or want of reasonable and proper dignity 
in the daily life of Royalty, there have also been no waste and no 
undue lavishness. This honourable reticence in expenditure has 
raade it possible for the King to do what he has done. 

Our only regret in connexion with the King’s gift is that 
the Ministry have not made a better use of the incident. 
We should have thought that what they ought to have done 
was to ask the King to allow them to make his act the 
eecasion for an appeal to all persons in the country, whether rich 
or poor, to give donations according to their means to a special 
War Fund. Such donations need not have interfered with the loan 
or with other subscriptions. By this means some twelve millions 
or so might have been raised as a special emergency fund. It is 
possible, however, that there are objections to this course clear 
to the Government which we cannot see. In any case, the King 
has done the right thing in the right way, and has earned the respect 
and gratitude of us all. 








We have dealt at length elsewhere with the Budget—intro- 
duced by Mr. McKenna in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
—but must record here its chief facts and figures. Mr. 
McKenna estimates that the net revenue next year will be 
£502,000,000. The estimated expenditure for that year is 
£1,825,000,000. Therefore the deficit will be £1,323,000,000. 
This deficit can, of course, only be met by a loan, But the 
moment a loan takes place interest on it has to be paid, 
and the interest on such a sum at 6 per cent. (5 per cent. 
for current interest and 1 per cent. for Sinking Fund) means a 
charge of £79,000,000. This, therefore, is the sum which must 
be raised by new taxation this year if we are not to fall into 
the fatal error, in reality an act of bankruptcy, of paying 
mterest on a loan with borrowed money. Mr. McKenna adheres 
strongly to the principle that for every fresh £100 borrowed £6 must 
be provided out of fresh annual taxation to pay for interest {nd 
Sinking Fund. 

Mr. McKenna proposes to raise this £79,000,000 by an addition 
to the normal Income Tax of 1s. 6d. in the pound. This makes 
the normal rate for the future 5s. in the pound. Owing, however, 
to the system of abatements, earned incomes up to £500 a year will 





and £1,000 will pay at the rate of 2s. 6d. After this the tax wil] 
be carried up to the maximum rate of 5s. by successive Stages til] 
£2,500 a year is reached. Beyond this sum there are no rebates, 

@.the*masimum rate prevails. On unearned incomes the new 

ale will’ begin at@pg, on incomes not exceeding £300, and will 
rise by steps té.the imum of 5s. on incomes exceeding £2,000 
The increases in the“Inc Tax generally are expected to produce 
£43,500,000. . It will be rom the data just given that for the 
wenig° even if, they d t pay Super Tax, the Income Tax js 
to be rate of 25 per cent. In the case of full Super Tax 
pay t will claim very nearly half a man’s income 
if allowance or his share of Customs and Excise, for the 
assessed taxes, Inhabitad House Duty, rates, and other Govern. 
ment imposts, great and gmall. We do not complain, for war cannot 
be waged without great sacrifices, but it is as well to remember the 
enormous scale of the redistribution of property caused by the war, 








Under the head of Customs and Excise Mr. McKenna proposes 
to obtain a new revenue of £21,800,000. He expects to get 
£5,000,000 a year by an Amusement Tax—i.e., a tax of the kind 
we have so often advocated in these columns on the fees charged 
for admittance to theatres, cinemas, football matches, horse-races, &c, 
This Amusement Tax will be graduated from $d. upwards, according 
to the amount of the admission fee. The Railway Ticket Tax is to 
range from 1d. upwards, but is only to fall on fares higher than 
9d., and is estimated to yield £3,000,000. Next comes the very 
right and reasonable proposal to add 4d. to the Sugar Tax. This 
will not greatly raise the price of sugar, and will yet yield an extra 
£7,000,000 a year. Cocoa, coffee, and chicory are to pay higher 
rates. The Cocoa Tax is to take a tremendous leap from 14d. to 6d., 
while the Coffee and Chicory Taxes are to be doubled. This will 
yield another £2,000,000. Next a tax is proposed on matchies, 
which it is hoped will bring in a further £2,000,000. Yet another 
£2,000,000 is to be obtained from taxes on mineral waters, cider, 
and perry. These are all sound taxes. 

Next come increased duties on motor-cars and motor-cycles, 
duties estimated to bring in £800,000 a year. Up to sixteen horse- 
power the licence duty is to be doubled ; over sixteen horse-power 
it will be trebled. In the case of motor-cycles the tax will be £2 2s. 
up to four horse-power; above that three-quarters of the duty on 
cars of light power will be levied. At present the Motor-Cycle Duty 
is £1. Considering that the motor-cycle, except for military 
purposes, is only a pleasure vehicle, we think it would have been 
much more reasonable to tax it exactly as other motors. Taken 
all together, these Customs and Excise increases are expected to 
yield £21,450,000. That sum, added to the £43,500,000 which is to 
come from the Income Tax additions, gives Mr. McKenna 
£65,000,000. The Excess War Profits Tax is to be increased from 
50 per cent. to 60 per cent., and this and the munitions levy on 
controlled establishments are expected together to bring in 
£86,000,000 a year. Mr. McKenna said that we were raising in the 
present year over £200,000,000 by new taxation. 


Though we are glad that Mr. McKenna took a heroic line with 
the Income Tax payer, and generally with what we may call the 
rich man’s taxes, we cannot help feeling somewhat disappointed 
that he did not enlarge his field of taxation. For example, we 
cannot see why that chief of luxuries, though it is, we admit, a 
poor man’s luxury, alcohol, whether in beer or spirits, should not 
have borne further taxation. If the result of an increase of 
taxation were to be a diminished consumption, that would be a 
result which no one need regret, for unquestionably heavy drinking 
is still impeding the production of munitions of war. In all proba- 
bility, however, there would have been little or no reduction in 
consumption, and therefore an increased revenue would have been 
secured. Unless the reports from the Clyde are utterly misleading, 
which we cannot believe to be the case, the obstacles to rapid and 
good work caused by the drinking habits of the workers are a3 
bad asever. In every part of that area a vast number of hours are 
lost every week which need not be lost, through the excessive use 
of intoxicants. 





We still regret that a small ad valorem duty was not imposed 
upon commodities of all kinds entering our ports. That would 
have acted as a check on imports, and so have relieved freights, 
and at the same time there would have been an increased revenue. 
Another, though not perhaps such an efficient, way of checking 
imports would be a tax upon every ton of goods reaching our shores 
from oversea But though we regret these defects in the Budget, 
we are free to confess that Mr. McKenna’s statement affords irre- 


pay only 2s. 3d. in the pound, while earned incomes between £500 | futable proof of the financial strength of the nation. It is a Budget 
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of which we have every right to be proud, and one which will not 
be without its effect on the neutral nations. Only a country with 
an enormous reserve of strength could show such figures as these. 


Since our last issue there has been a series of Zeppelin raids. The 
first was on the night of Friday week. The Zeppelins were organized 
in two squadrons and one detached ship. The two squadrons 
yisited the Eastern Counties, and the detached ship raided the 
North-East Coast. Nearly two hundred bombs were dropped 
altogether. The ‘L15’ while over the Eastern Counties was 
apparently hit by gunfire, She seemed to be struck high up near 
the tail. She was immediately observed to drop to a lowor altitude, 
and eventually fell into the sea near the Kentish Knock Lightship, 
like a pheasant that has carried on a Jong way after being hit. This 
Zeppelin or another—it is not certain which—dropped on the landa 
machine gun, some ammunition, a petrol tank riddled with shrapnel, 
and some machinery. The casualties on this night were forty-three 
killed and sixty-six injured. A Baptist chapel, three houses, and 
two cottages were demolished, and a town hall, four houses, thirty- 
five cottages, and a tramcar shed partially wrecked. 


ULe&,) 


On the samo night—Friday week—several aeroplanes went up 
to attack the Zeppolins, and a fine feat was.performed by Lieutenant 
Brandon, R.F.C., who at 9,000 feet got over a Zeppelin and dropped 
bombs on it. Being doubtful of the effect, he returned to the 
attack and dropped more bombs. The result of his attack is still 
doubtful, but it may have been the Zeppelin he attacked which 
jettisoned the things mentioned above, or it may be that the 
Zeppelin which canie down in the sea fell to his bow, or rather to 
his bombs, although she was also apparently hit by gunfire. Mr. 
Brandon’s machine was peppered by machine-gun bullets. The 
Zeppelin which came down was surrounded by patrol-boats, and her 
crew—two officers and fifteen men—surrendered. One man had 
been drowned when the airship fell into the sea. The Zeppelin was 
taken in tow, but broke up on the way to land and sank. Some of 
the prisoners, interviewed by Mr. J. C. Van der Veer, said that 
when up in the Zeppelin they could just distinguish land from 
water, but could sce absolutely nothing else. 


The next raid took place last Saturday night, when two Zeppelins 
Only one arrived over England, the other 
having turned back. This one Zeppelin killed sixteen persons and 
injured about a hundred. Eight houses were demolished. The 
third raid took place last Sunday night, when six raiders visited 
the Northern and South-Eastern Counties of England and also 
the Scottish coast. Although this raid covered a wide area and 


approached the coast. 


lasted about four hours, the casualties were strangely light. One 
hundred and eighty-eight bombs altogether were dropped. Of 


these fifty-three were dropped in Scotland, where ten persons were 
killed and cleveninjured. Not asingle casualty occurred in England. 
A fourth raid with no result whatever took place on Monday night. 
One Zeppelin appears to have come and did not stay long. Explo- 
sions were heard, but no damage was done to life or property, and 
only a single bomb has been found. 


On Wednesday took place the fifth raid. According to the official 
tice issued on Thursday and published in the evening papers of 
that day, “a Zeppelin attacked the North-East Coast about 
9.50 p.m.,” and was driven off by the fire of the anti-aircraft guns. 


Some bombs were dropped, but apparently no damage was done. 
It is very satisfactory to note the greatly improved tone with which 


the public receive the visits of the raiders. There never was any- 
thing approaching panic, only a certain anxiousness, and now even 
that has given way to contempt. 


We greatly regret to record some serious explosions at a powder 
factory in Kent by which two hundred casualties were caused. A 
fire broke out by pure accident, as the official account says, and the 
explosions were the result. 


The papers of last Saturday published a cheering message sent 
by the King to General Townshend at Kut on February 14th: 
me together with all your fellow-countrymen, continue to follow 
With admiration the gallant fighting of the troops under your com- 
mand against great odds. Every possible effort is being made to 
No doubt the is 
incidentally an expression of the King’s sense of the desperate 
difficulties which besct General Townshend. 
that the fate of Kut could in no case have any serious effect upon 
the general military situation ; but we live in hope that Kut may 
yet be relieved, and we know that General Townshend is the very 
man to hold out till beyond “the last possible moment.” The 
= news of the relief movement is cealt with in our first leading 
article, 


support your splendid resistance.” message 


Vo must remember 
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Prince Alexander of Serbia, the Prince-Regent, who arrived in 
London on Friday week, had an extraordinarily enthusiastic 
reception wherever he appeared during his stay. Tho visit was 
described as “ private,” but that did not prevent Londoners fron 
publicly expressing their admiration for the soldier whose dauntless 
leadership has been characteristic of the Serbian spirit. Pririce 
Alexander in the imagination of us all stands beside the figure of 
the King of the Belgians as representing the proud refusal of smal! 
States to bow the knee to the Prussian tyrant, He won renown asa 
military leader in the Balkan War, and in the present war he led 
the troops which twice defeated the Austrians. Serbia might still 
be inviolate but for the treachery of Bulgaria to the Balkan cause, 
As it is, she is temporarily in eclipse—but only temporarily. The 
reception he received in London must have proved to Prince Alex- 
ander that the hearts of the British people are set on the restoration 
of Serbia, and not only of Serbia but of all the kindred South Slay 
peoples. That is one of the cardinal objects of the war. May he 
take back the message of confidence and good cheer to his hundred 
and fifty thousand faithful Serbians who are now rested and re- 
equipped |! 


In various papers we have read lately of the benevolent activity 
of the King of Spain in conducting searches for missing persons 
(whether soldiers or civilians) in the invaded territory, and ia 
providing for the repatriation of hopelessly wounded soldiers. The 
work which King Alfonso has laid upon himself, and which he 
attends to most regularly, might pass without the grateful recog- 
nition it deserves sinte it has no political notoriety. The sym- 
pathy of the wealthier classes in Spain is credibly reported to be 
with Germany, and King Alfonso’s attitude must in any case be, 
as we are certain it is, strictly neutral. His work, then, is purely a 
work of humanity afd has no other motive. Nominally the Spanish 
Ambassador in Berlin is in charge of French interests and the 
American Ambassador of British interests, but King Alfonso is 
anxious to help every one. Ho has scored some great successes in 
tracing missing persons. He has also succeeded in obtaining 
pardon for prisoners condemned to death, Englishmen will never 
forget his appeal on behalf of Miss Cavell, and they now have te 
thank him for his new work, which grows in volume, and of whick 
he personally bears the expense. 


A good deal of excitement was caused in Holland at the end of 
last week by strong military preparations. Officers and men on 
leave were recalled. The Government kept their own counsel ané 
wild rumours spread. It was said, for one thing, that the measures 
wero directed against Germany, since no promise of satisfaction 
could be obtained for German acts at sea. The Germans, according 
to their custom, seized the opportunity to suggest that British 
troops were about to invade Holland, and that this policy had been 
decided on at the Paris Conference, After forty-eight hours of the 
excitement the Dutch Government announced that, as large movs- 
ments would no doubt soon be undertaken by the belligerents, 
Holland was determined to be ready to guard her frontiers in case 
of need. She had done so early in the war, and would repeat the 
precaution. 


Mr. Asquith’s visit to Rome has been an unqualified success, He 
is the first British Prime Minister to be received officially by an 
Italian Prime Minister, and we trust that the bond of sentiment 
which has long bound Britain to Italy will be strengthened more 
and more in the difficult days to come. This was the burden of 
Mr. Asquith’s speeches. He pointed out how necessary it was for 
the Allies to act together, not only in the production of armaments, 
but in industry, transport services, and finance. A hearty reception 
was expected for him, but the fact exceeded the expectation. 
Mr. Asquith also visited the war zone. 


As we go to press on Thursday evening comes the welcome news 
that a German submarine was -unk on Wednesday “ by an Anglo- 
French flotilla.” The officers and crew were taken prisoners. 
Though this is the first official announcement since the beginning 
of the new submarine campaign of the destruction of a U boat 
it must not be supposed that she was the first one captured. Al 
that it is safe toassert is that this is the first occasion on which 
the Government have had reason to believe that the Germans 
already knew of the loss of their boat, and that therefore the fact 
of the loss could be published without conveying to our enemica 
a piece of useful knowledge. Until the Germans know a boat 
has been sunk they are obliged to search for her diligently, and 
endeavour to convey supplies to her. But while looking for a non- 
existent boat the supply craft are very apt to fall into our clutches. 
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————— 

“PER MARE, PER TERRAS, PER COELUM.” 
“B* sea, by land, by air.” The past week, in spite of 

the air raids, has not been one of capital events in 
any of the theatres of war, or in any of the three elements 
in which men are now fighting. That makes it an opportune 
moment for taking stock of the situation. What urges us 
specially to such stock-taking is the very general and, we do 
not doubt, well-founded feeling that we are on the edge of 
great events, or, perhaps it would be more accurate to say, 
on the edge of movements which must produce great actions 
by sea, land, and air. We will take the sea first. Here the 
moral pressure which the force of circumstances is exercising 
on Germany to do something becomes stronger and stronger. 
The old tag that the man who dies a millionaire dies disgraced, 
because he has not used his “ talent” to the best advantage, 
applies with equal force to a State which is beaten with her 
sea force still extant, and therefore unemployed. It is 
unthinkable that the war can end without Germany having 
tried to use her sea power. She cannot wholly forget the fate 
of the man who wrapped his talent in the napkin. The notion 
of keeping back something to bargain with is, as we have 
often pointed out in these columns, rdiculous. A cheque- 
book is of no value to a man whose balance at the bank has 
been sequestrated by an order of the Court. When that has 
happened he can only impotently regret that he did not 
attempt to stave off ruin by using it before it was too late. 

What no doubt troubles the Germans just now is how best 
to use the sea force at their command. Two ways present 
themselves. One is to use their-ships beldly in order to 
obtain the complete local control of the Baltic. By doing 
this, even though it involves considerable risks owing to the 
necessity of bringing the Russian Fleet to action, they would, 
if successful, acquire certain great advantages. They would 
be able to take joint naval and military action against Riga 
and other positions on the Baltic. They might, and no doubt 
would, lose a good many ships while destroying the Russian 
Flect ; but, after all, warships are built to fight, and not to 
float on the placid surface of the Kiel Canal or to paddle 
about inshore waters. The other alternative is for the 
Germans to accept the status quo in the Baltic, and to go on 
using their ships in what we may call “ decoy duck” enter- 
prises in the North Sea after the manner of their more recent 
operations. By “decoy duck” enterprises we mean series 
of evolutions intended to entice our Grand Fleet into a position 
of danger, and then deal it a blow which might for some time 
immensely reduce the efficiency of our command of the sea, 
and possibly open the way for a military raid. The Germans’ 
scheme has always been to induce a considerable British naval 
contingent to give them battle in some place previously sewn 
with mines and also prepared for submarine action. If (a 
very large “ if”) a British squadron could be thus caught in 
the toils, it is calculated that rescuing squadrons would have 
to be sent into action by us seriatim. Through these 
tactics, supplemented by a large fleet of Zeppelins acting with 
the bulk of the German battle-fleet, a really great coup might, 
it is believed, be achieved. The answer 1s, of course: “In 
vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird.” Our naval 
eommanders fully realize the nature of the German plans, 
and also are fully determined to avoid them. They have, 
imdeed, been successfully avoiding them during the past 
eight or nine months, and there is no reason to suppose that 
they will be less successful in the months to come. In a word, 
these elaborate and highly complicated plans for combining 
secret minefields, concealed submarine flotillas, battleships, 
and Zeppelin squadrons have been tried and have failed. 
And this has not been due to special ill-luck, but in the last 
resort to want of power. No matter how clever the cooking, 
you cannot give a really satisfactory banquet if you are 
hopelessly short of food-stuffs. 

The only real chance for the Germans to make a big naval 
coup is for them to run enormous risks, and especially risks 
to their aircraft. It is just conceivable that if they were to 
resolve that their Zeppelins, backed up by their battleship 
squadrons, should attack the Grand Fleet in force, and should 
not break off the attack until they had either destroyed our 
ships or been themselves destroyed, they might accomplish 
great things. They will never accomplish anything worth 
accomplishing by means of half-measures. In all probability, 
however, if they tried for the big stake, they would be first 
destroyed themselves. The kind of action we are suggesting 


could only be carried on by the Zeppelins offering themselves 
as targets for our naval anti-aircraft guns. 


We do not, of 


| for those who have to undertake it. 








merely poi 
that, things being as they are, they must either na ieee 
hope, or be content to admit that all their preparations for 
a naval battle on the offensive side must be written off as use- 
less. So much for sea matters looked at from the German 
point of view. If the naval situation is considered from our 
side, the freedom of handling which we can allow ourselves ia 
dealing with German prospects is forbidden. Although our 
naval authorities are clearly not going to play the German game 
by letting themselves be drawn into a naval decoy, there ob- 
viously remains a considerable field of action not yet covered 
As our recent action off the island of Sylt showed, “ the riddle 
of the sands” still offers many interesting solutions. 

In reviewing the land situation, our first thoughts this week 
necessarily turn to the Mesopotamian campaign and the gallant 
efforts for the relief of Kut. At the close of last week and 
the beginning of this, the position of General Townshend's 
force caught in the loop of the river at Kut was the cause of 
grave public anxiety. On Thursday, however, came the 
welcome news that the relieving force had made an excellent 
beginning by carrying the very strong Turkish position at 
Umm-el-Hannah, on the left bank of the river. A few days, or 
more probably a few hours, will show whether we have been 
able to make good this success, or whether the Turks, as so 
often happens in this type of fighting, have fallen back to 
stronger positions. We have to write, and of course quite 
rightly, without knowing the facts, but we should guess that a 
great deal depends not merely upon the fortress but also 
upon whether we have suflicient and suitable river-craft to 
support our advance on land. If we have, our local command 
of the water should prove of the greatest service. It must be 
remembered, however, that the ‘ligris, like all Eastern rivers, 
looks much more useful on the map than it is in reality. 
Sandbanks, eddying currents, constant turns almost at right 
angles make Asian river navigation a veritable nightmare 
Speaking generally, 
though we realize the great dangers and difficulties of the 
situation, we find no small consolation in the thought that 
soldiers of British race and soldiers led by British officers 
are always at their best in operations such as we have to carry 
out in and around Kut—.e., the double operation of holding 
a fortress to the very last moment, and of pressing on the 
relief in spite of difficulties raised well-nigh to the point of 
impossibilities. If active valour on the one side and stubborn- 
ness on the other can achieve victory, they will achieve it on 
the Tigris. If they prove unavailing, then the nation must, 
make up its mind to endure its loss with dignity and without 
recrimination. Nothing could be worse than an unseemly 
attempt to distribute the blame of failure im the face of the 
enemy. ‘To say this is not, of course, to urge that no conse- 
quences should follow from tke blunders which have been 


committed. The time for distributing censure, however, is 
not during a war, but when all the facts are known, Mean- 
while General Townshend has not surrendered, and for 


ourselves we do not believe that he will surrender. Not 
merely our hope but our instinctive belief is that in our 
next issue we shall be able to chronicle either the actual 
relief of Kut orelse a situation which is continuing to develop 
in our favour. 

We have left ourselves little space in which to deal with 
the situation in the air. To put it broadly, the week of 
raids, for such it has been, gives sure ground for the view, 
always held by us, that the very worst the Germans can do 
in the way of Zeppelin attacks is negligible from the military 
point of view. They are a great and grim annoyance, but 
nothing more. Even if we accept the estimate that the 
Germans can now turn out,and are turning out,a couple of 
Zeppelins a week, there is no reason to suppose that they 
will be able to make any more effective use of their airships 
than they made this week. Now that the novelty of the 
raids is wearing off, the poverty of the results is becoming 
obvious. Since their attacks are levelled against civilians, 
men, women, and children, as well as against our soldiers, 
and since they cover practically the whole of the United 
Kingdom, the number of persons actually or potentially 
exposed to injury is very large. But if this number is com- 
pared with the number of persons killed and injured, even 
in the biggest raid, and the percentage is calculated, it will be 
seen that the risk run by any individual in the United Kingdom 
is infinitesimal. A scientific betting man, if asked what were 
the odds on John Smith or Mary Brown being killed in the 
next raid, would put it, we presume, at something like 
million to-one. “That is nota risk which is going to deprive 
any of us of our sleep. 
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THE CLYDE STRIKE AND ITS MORAL. 


HE labour troubles on the Clyde, which had been hinder- 
7 ing the work of the munition shops for more than a 

eat after a settlement had nominally been reached, offer a 
more hopeful prospect to-day than at any time since the 
beginning of the war. The latest strike has ended, and the 
reason for its termination 1s the most promising part of the 
whole business. The Government in deporting a group 
ef unauthorized mischief-makers acted strongly and in 
accordance with the full sympathy of all decent-minded 
citizens. Clear and strong action was all that was needed, 
and for our part we cannot understand why it was not taken 
sooner. We know and appreciate all the arguments that 
ean possibly be advanced about the unwisdom of dragooning 
men on whose willing service you must ultimately depend, 
or of making martyrs by using force when a word of reason, 
or a small concession, would have purchased compliance. 
But for a long time it has been obvious that the source of 
the trouble along the Clyde was not a rational body with 
whom the Government could deal rationally. It was a group 
of usurpers who arrogated to themselves the power which 
properly l.elonged to a soundly constituted and well-regulated 
Trade Union. These leaders, who had captured the support 
ofa large number of men, claimed or repudiated responsibility 
as they pleased. We believe and trust that they are now dis- 
credited. Long ago, so far as we can see, the Government could 
have taken action with a certainty of success, and thus have 
performed the treble function of increasing the supply of 
munitions, relieving the Trade Union from an incubus and 
the men from false guidance, and saving all self-respecting 
persons in the Clyde district from the very unfair imputation 
that they belonged to the most renegade and unpatriotic 
district in the Empire. 

For of course Glasgow and its neighbourhood are popu- 
lated by people—including the vast majority of munition 
workers—who are just as sound at heart as the people of 
any other industrial district you could name. They have 
seen what has been done in their midst, and have watched 
with dismay and disgust the staining of their fair repute by 
men who preferred the assertion of some small etiquette 
of the shops to saving the precious lives of their brothers 
in the trenches. They have been waiting and hoping for a 
firm act by the Government, and we congratulate them on 
the result of the deportation of some of the mischief-makers, 
and the Government on having taken this decisive course. 
We suppose that the Government acted on Burke’s principle 
that it is well to “ bear with inconveniences till they fester 
into crimes,” and they may argue that the admitted success 
of their policy proves that they chose the right moment. 
That is a contention difficult in the circumstances to disprove, 
but we fancy that all the level-headed people of Glasgow 
would say that the swift and sudden stroke was left till 
perilously late. As it is, all may go well on the Clyde, but 
we would beg the Government to consider, for their future 
guidance, the very remarkable lessons with which this war 
has provided them as to the absolute safety and certainty 
of boldness as a policy. All that a Government need fear 
m taking a bold line is popular resentment. So long as they 
have not merely no resentment against them, but enthusiastic 
popular support, they are perfectly secure. This has been 
proved at every point. The British people have never been 
more set on anything than they are on winning this war; 
they will consent to any and every means, not only with 
resignation but with joy, that makes for that end. The 
Government at one moment hesitated to increase the financial 
burdens of the people. Then we saw the extraordinary 
spectacle of a deputation of business men waiting upon the 
Prime Minister in order to urge that they might be more 
heavily taxed. Did the Government fear that restrictions 
on the sale of liquor would cause anger, and be frustrated 
by a great movement of the people, bullied beyond endurance ? 
All the restrictions so far imposed have been accepted 
talmly, and, we believe, even gladly. In circumstances 
Where the efficacy of the restrictions manifestly depended 
upon public good sense in working them, that good sense 
has everywhere been apparent. So again with compulsion ; 
public opinion was a long way in advance of the Government. 
And we can imagine no policy which the Government could 
possibly contemplate which would not be received with 
enthusiasm if it tended to win the war and bring the end 
quicker. There is only one test that need be applied when 
the Government ask themselves, “‘ How would the country 
take this?” That test is the simple question, “ Will the 
country know that this will help to win?” A schoolboy 
Who was once asked the meaning of Laisser faire said that 


it meant bringing matters to a crisis and then letting them 
take their own course. The definition is a negative warning 
of some value. It is the firm, strong hand that the people 
always want to see in war. ‘The recruiting question, the 
liquor question, the freight question, all need the same bold 
guidance to bring them past the stage of crisis. 

The immediate cause of the recent strike on the Clyde 
was the assertion that shop stewards, who have a sort of 
semi-oflicial position, were deprived of their privilege of 
interrupting their own work and visiting other departments 
in order to inspect the methods with which skilled labour 
is being mingled, or “diluted” as the phrase is, with 
unskilled labour. The Government said that old privileges 
were never withdrawn, but that new and _ obstructive 
akon. 9 were demanded. The men’s leaders, however, 

rought about a strike, although it was denounced by the 
head executive of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
The Times correspondent, whose reports have been most 
informing, says that some of the mischief-makers were not 
munition workers at all, but Socialists belonging to another 
class. Thus the obligation on the Government to act was 
peculiarly imperative. There was no excuse that a grievance 
was put forward by genuine workmen or by genuine represen- 
tatives of the workers. The law was openly flouted in 
seditious speeches and acts, and, as the Cabinet plainly saw, 











a Government who tolerated indefinitely such a state of 
things might as well go out of the business of governing 
altogether. As it is, the leaders of the strike have handed 
over the alleged grievances of the workers to the Trade 
Union officials, and the Clyde district is in a fair way to 
recover its reputation and to pull its weight in the industrial 
boat. How much this happier state of affairs will be 
welcomed by the vast mass of the population was shown 
by their attitude to the strikers at the end of last weck. 
The strikers’ demonstration was reproached in the streets 
with booings and shouts of “Shame!” and at one point 
the onlookers were so threatening that the police had 
actually to protect the sedition-mongers from honest indig- 
nation that threatened to become violence. Such is the 
popular spirit which is the medium through which the 
Government work. We sincerely hope that henceforth they 
will never doubt that it is unfailingly on their side, 


“STUBBORNNESS, STUBBORNNESS, AND AGAIN 
STUBBORNNESS.” 
i fe all combats, whether they be those of the prize-ring 
Bor the battlefield of warring nations, there is nothing more 
important than to daunt your enemy. In the last resort war 
is a contest of will-power. Each side is trying to impose its 
will on the other side. But in order to accomplish this 
nothing is more important than to inspire your antagonist 
with despair. The process of being daunted is, of course, 
not instantaneous. It is a state of being. It varies in kind and 
in degree. He who feels daunted one day may have his spirit 
revived the next by some blunder on the part of his foe. 
To speak generally, however, men and peoples are subdued by 
the gradual growth in their minds of a feeling of hopelessness, 
of an overwhelming, overmastering fate. There are signs, 
small just now but still unmistakable, that the Germans, an 
emotional, impressionable, and essentially metaphysically 
minded people, are beginning to be thus daunted. What is 
affecting them is their growing belief in, we had almost said 
terror of, the stubbornness of the British people. Their 
leaders a year or two ago were wont to tell them that the 
old English stubbornness had disappeared, that in this respect 
we were a changed people, and that no one need trouble 
himself with the tales about the bull-dog race which, having 
once taken hold, never let go. Now the whisper is beginning 
to run through Germany that this was a fatal error, that 
English stubbornness is still a fact which must be reckoned 
with, and that the English, in spite of their apparent mixture 
of apathy, good temper, and what the Germans would call 
“ softness,” due to a generation of sloth and ease, are still a 
stubborn people. The Germans hear stories of business men 
in London talking quite calmly of the war lasting another 
three or four years, and making preparations accordingly. 
The English, after having been unduly optimistic for 
a year end a half, now recognize that the war is going 
to be “greatly prolonged” and have made up their 
minds to endure it. Dr. Johnson said that any man could 
write poetry if only he set himself doggedly to it, and the 
British have set themselves doggedly to winning the war. 
This talk is not, of course, allowed to get into the papers, 
but nevertheless it is permeating the upper circles of Germany, 
and especially those of light and leading. 
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Curiously enough, if we heard such things of our enemies, 
the effect protaeal would be slight. But then we are not, as are 
the Germans, a calculating race. We have the qualities of 
our defects, and one of those qualities is not to be particularl 
impressionable as to reports. Again, we are not very se 
bbgicians. We do not the moment we have got a new set of pre- 
misses draw new conclusions. Englishmen may have the major 
and the minor premisses thrown slap into their faces, and yet 
eontentedly refrain from constructing a syllogism. Indeed, the 
Englishman’s attitude towards logic in practical things is 
always slightly cynical. “ That is all very well,” he argues ; 
“but wait a little, and I dare say it will all turn out quite 
different.” The syllogism runs away with the German. 
Therefore he is very apt to be either unduly elated or unduly 
depressed by a logical forecast. His mind is daunted by it if 
it is unfavourable. In view of this, it is not our duty merely 
to be stubborn, but to Ict our foes and the world in general 
realize that we are stubborn. As to the result of the war, of 
eourse, no man of British race has any doubts whatever. 
General Grant was prepared “ to fight it out on these lines all 
summer.” We are quite prepared, if necessary, to fight it out 
for three or four years. Indeed, this stubbornness of mind 
has become so much of a commonplace to our péople that 
they do not trouble to talk about it. Men and women here 
are of course as anxious as ever to finish the war, but stubborn- 
ness has entered into their very souls. Many of the phenomena 
that surprise and bewilder external observers come from this 
universal stubbornness. A year ago, before the nation had 
got its mind sct, people were apt to grow greatly excited over 
stories of slowness in the production of munitions or in obtain- 
ing men. They were afraid that somehow or other the war 
might be over before this or that supply had come to hand or 
gome particular act of preparation had been accomplished. 
Now all such matters are taken much more calmly. No one 
of course feels indifferent about delay, but there is a general 
sense that a few weeks lost or gained do not really matter very 
much since the war is bound to last for a long time yet. 
Stubbornness always involves a certain slowness. The stubborn 
animal, the horse or dog that cannot be conquered by blows, 
is not an animal with which we associate speed in action. At 
present the full menace of our stubbornness has only reached 
the leaders of the German people or the more far-seeing critics 
ef the war, but very soon it will spread downwards. 

As an example of how far the dread of our stubbornness 
will carry the German mind, we may quote a remarkable 
passage from Herr Maximilian Harden’s paper, the Zukunft, 
published in last Tuesday’s Daily Express. The alert Ger- 
man publicist, with a suddenness which is not a little 
significant, has come to the conclusion that the world 
eught to kiss and make friends. It is true that he says 
aothing about British stubbornness; but though the word is 
not there, the dread of the thing “ hangs sequestered” in 
his words. The discovery of some new fact has clearly 
brought him to his conclusion, and that fact is the 
stubbornness of the British people. Here are his words :— 

“ In spite of almost uncountable victories, in spite of the fact that our 

land is free from enemies, that our armies occupy an area about as large 
as the United Kingdom— in spite of all that, we think that the war 
is a cruel misfortune, the recurrence of which must be prevented by 
all possible means. In spite of a sentence pronounced by chance but 
aufficiently regretted (Dr. von Bethmann Ho!lweg’s statement to Sir 
Edward Goschen about the ‘scrap of paper’), we want treaties to be 
respected and the rights of the powerful and of the weak never to be 
interfered with again. Let us come to the conclusion that the war was 
a mistake, made not by one, but by all (though not equally by all), 
and you will find Germany ready to organize the peace of Europe. The 
hour has come for the Kaiser and Chancellor to state their war aims. 
Our enemies are afraid that after the war Germany will continue to arm 
herself and prepare other wars. This would mean an attempt to world- 
rule, and wait bring all those who would sign peace with us in dead] 
danger. This will never be. Nobody will remember this war with 
pleasure. Let us end it, and organize peace. To hush up this desire 
for peace because it would prove our weakness is folly. Germany has 
learned the mysterious ways of Providence.” 
Once more—in spite of their adroitness, those are the words 
of a daunted man, and of a man daunted by his sense of the 
stubbornness of the British people. It is arguable, no 
doubt, that Herr Harden is not a representative German, 
and that to assert that the German people are daunted 
because he is is to make a capital error in political diagnosis. 
We do not agree. Of course Herr Harden, like all eager- 
minded publicists, tends to be a long way ahead of his 
audience. Experience, however, shows that in many ways 
his mind, though it works fast, works very much on national 
ines. Indeed, it might almost be true to say that what 
Herr Harden thinks to-day Germany will think to-morrow. 
When people begin to say: “ We are hitting our heads against 
a brick wall; let us kiss the wall and make friends,” it is 
not difficult to realize the position. 





We cannot leave Herr Harden’s peace plea without enterin 
a protest against his assumption that “ nobody will remember 
this war with pleasure.” ere are thousands of eople h 
who will do so. They will remember it as the ri 
example ever recorded of the victory of truth, roa! ay and 
liberty over tyranny, cruelty, and lust. If that is not a 
thing to remember with pleasure, we know not where it is to 
be found. Though there must be tears for the noble d 
our hearts will always feel a throb of pride and pleasure when 
we recall that they died for a cause so glorious. 

The attitude of the British people, war-worn, war-wea: 
if you like, but stubborn and dogged almost beyond belie? 
was seen in prophetic vision by a great English poet some 
sixty years ago. What is more, his vision of Britain ag 
the weary but indomitable Titan came to him while he 
was writing of the keenest brain which was ever born on 
German soil, the brain of Heine, and while he was t ing to 
make his countrymen understand the meaning of German 
culture and German Geist—the flower that had so fair a bud 
but which has ended in so gross a canker. Matthew Arnold 
described how Heine had lashed our ignorance, our stupidity 
and our self-satisfaction. The English poet, in effect, approved 
and endorsed the criticism, and warned us of the lessons we 
could learn, and ought to learn, from Germany. Then, as it 
were unconsciously realizing that the very stubbornness he 
condemned would be our salvation, he broke off into the 
well-known invocation—one which, however, can never be 
trite and cannot be quoted too often :— 

“So thou arraign’st her, her fos; 
So we arraign her, her sons, 
Yes, we arraign her! but sho, 
The weary Titan! with deaf 
Ears, and labour-dimm’d eyes, 
Regarding neither to right 
Nor left, goes passively by, 
Staggering on to her goal ; 
Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Atlantean, the load, 

Well-nigh not to be borne, 
Of the too vast orb of her fate.” 

he “Titan” may have been weary, the “orb of her 
fate”’ too vast, but she reached her goal because of her 
stubbornness of heart. She has always reached her goal, 
and what she has done in the past she will do in the future. 
““Stubbornness, Stubbornness, and again Stubbornness ”"— 
that is the sign in which we shall conquer, and deserve te 
conquer. 





A REAL WAR BUDGET. 
HE Budget which Mr. McKenna introduced into the 
House of Commons on Tuesday last does credit to 
himself, to his colleagues in the Cabinet, and, above all, to the 
country. Every citizen of the United Kingdom is entitled 
to feel proud of the fact that his country is in this crisis making 
so splendid a provision for meeting the cost of the war. Mr. 
McKenna said in the summary which concluded his most 
admirably lucid statement that, while we aro raising some- 
thing like £300,000,000 a year by new taxes, Dr. Hel fferich 
talks vaguely of a possible £24,000,000. That we should be 
able to raise such an enormous sum as this in the middle 
of agreat war is a testimony to the general soundness of our 
financial and commercial system, and, above all, to the 
patriotism of our people. It is only within the last twenty 
years that the public revenue of the kingdom has exceeded 
£100,000,000, and the approach to that figure in the early 
“* nineties ” used to be regarded with almost as much alarm 
as if it were the approach of national bankruptcy. In the 
current financial year Mr. McKenna hopes to raise the 
absolutely unparalleled total of £502,000,000, after allowing 
for £7,000,000 due to forestalments. 
Before noting the methods he employs to obtain this 
gigantic sum it is well to point out that the problem of 4 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in time of war differs funda- 
mentally from the problem before him in time of pegce. In 
normal peace times the Chancellor of the Exchequer has so 
to lay his plans as to provide sufficient revenue to cover 
the estimated expenditure of the year. In time of war— 
especially of a war of the magnitude of this war—any such 
attempt would be hopeless. We must perforce meet the 
greater part of the current cost of the war by borrowing, 
Therefore the object which the Chancellor of the Exchequet 
must set before himself is to raise sufficient revenue completely 
to cover the interest upon past and prospective borrowings, 
together with an adequate Sinking Fund, and to provide ® 
margin for the reduction of taxation when the stress © 
war is over. This Mr. McKenna has done. Of he 
total estimated revenue in the current year, £423,000,000 
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ss derived from sources which he describes as permanent, 
jn contradistinction to the remaining _£86,000,000, derived 
from the Excess Profits Tax, which by its nature cannot be 
expected to continue after the war. This sum of £423,000,000 
will, after paying the ordinary expenses of government 
jn time of peace, and an estimated sum of £20,000,000 
for war pensions, suffice to pay interest and Sinking Fund 
upon the total indebtedness of the country up to March 3lst, 
and to leave a balance over of £85,000,000, which would be 
available for reducing taxation at the end of the war. ‘This 
js a thoroughly sound and Satisfactory arrangement, and 
fully justifies Mr. McKenna’s general statement that “ we 
never borrow a pound without making provision in advance 
to cover both interest and Sinking Fund.” 

Towards raising his £502,000,000 Mr. McKenna had in 
hand when he rose last Tuesday taxes imposed before and 
during the war which had already proved their elasticity. In 
the year just ended the revenue was £337,000,000, a figure 
£32,000,000 in excess of the estimate made in September last. 
The additional taxes then imposed would naturally yield 
much more in the coming year than in the half-year during 
which they had been in operation. Consequently, on the basis 
of existing taxation, Mr. McKenna was able to estimate that 
the revenue for 1916-17 would be £426,000,000. The new 
taxes which he proposed yield altogether £76,000,000, bringing 
the total up to £502,000,000. Of these new taxes, the most 
important from the revenue point of view is, as always, the 
Income Tax. From this source Mr. McKenna hopes to get in 
the current year an additional £43,500,000. The changes 
made affect all classes of Income Tax payers. Earned incomes 
up to £500 will in future pay 2s. 3d. in the pound instead of 
Qs. 11d. ; between £500 and £1,000 they will pay 2s. 6d. in the 
pound ; earned incomes over £2,500 will pay 5s. in the pound. 
On unearned incomes the scale is appreciably higher, the 5s. 
maximum beginning in that case at £2,000, while the lower 
scales are also higher. No alteration is made in the Super Tax 
because, as Mr. McKenna quite rightly pointed out, in efiect 
all the Super Tax payers are hit very heavily by the new 
Income Tax rates. At any previous period of our history this 
new scale would have been described as a terrific tax, and its 
incidence cannot fail in many cases to be very severely felt. 
Nevertheless, in the vast majority of cases it will certainly be 
paid with cheerfulness. The only criticism we have to make 
on Mr. McKenna’s scale is that it should be more gradual. 
It rises by increments of 6d. in the pound. Shallower and 
more numerous steps would be in practice as easy to adjust, 
quite as lucrative, and more equitable. 

The other new taxes come under the head of Customs and 
Excise, and Mr. McKenna has shown some courage, though 
not as much boldness as we should have liked, in secking 
for and finding new sources of revenue. The most generally 
approved of his new taxes will be the tax upon cinemas and 
theatres and other places of amusement. This is expected to 
yield £5,000,000. He also proposes a new Railway Fare 
Duty, which is estimated to yield £3,000,000. A new tax 
on matches will yield £2,000,000, and a duty upon mineral 
waters, including all kinds of table waters and cider 
and perry, will also yield £2,000,000. In addition to these 
entirely new taxes, Mr. McKenna proposes a very sub- 
stantial increase in the duties on cocoa, coffee, and chicory, 
raising the present duty in each case to 6d. per pound, 
which is also expected to yield £2,000,000. His critics are 
entitled to ask why he did not do this last September, instead 
of then contenting himself with a quite inadequate increase 
of $d. a pound on cocoa and 1d. a pound on coffee. A much 
larger sum will be obtained from the proposed increase of 4d. 
& pound on sugar, which is expected to yield no less than 
£7,000,000. The question of the taxation of sugar is mixed 
up in a somewhat intricate manner with the question of the 
price at which the Government, as the monopolist of our 
sugar supplies, sell to the trade. Last year Mr. McKenna, 
while increasing the Sugar Duty, reduced the price. He is now 
compelled more or less to reverse his past policy, but makes the 
increase in the shape of an increased duty. There is a further 
substantial increase in the licences for motor-cars and motor- 
cycles, again a tax which has long been overdue, and from 
which a yield of £800,000 is expected. Altogether, out of his 
new or increased duties under the head of Customs and Excise 
Mr. McKenna hopes, after allowing for forestalments, to get 
£21,450,000. 

Lastly, we come to the Excess Profits Duty. This was fixed 
at 50 per cent. last September, and it was hoped that a revenue 
of £6,000,000 in the year then current would be obtained, to 
be followed by £50,000,000 in the present year. Owing to 
hecessary postponements, there was practically no yield in the 
tax last year. Ox ¢e other hand, the prospective yield in 





the current year has been greatly swollen by later estimates, 
and if the tax had remained at 50 per cent. it should have 
yielded in 1916-17 £75,000,000. Mr. McKenna proposes to 
increase the rate of duty to 60 per cent., bringing the total 
estimated yield up to £86,000,000. A certain school of thought 
has pressed for a much higher rate of duty, forgetting that, 
however large the profits a manufacturer may be making, he 
must when engaged in a temporary business make considerable 
provision for the future out of his present profits. Mr 
McKenna calculated that with Excess Profits Duty, Income 
Tax, and Super Tax, a prosperous manufacturer will be 
paying no less than 77 per cent. of his extra profits into the 
public Exchequer. 

Doubtless each one of these taxes will create a certain 
amount of irritation among the persons primarily affected. 
That is to be expected from every system of taxation. 
No one tax can ever be entirely fair. The only way te 
attain even approximate equity is by having a consider- 
able number of taxes, so that the inequity caused by 
one is in turn redressed by another. And of necessity 
the larger the total sum that has to be raised, the larger must 
be the number of separate taxes from which revenue must be 
sought if equity is to be preserved. The main fact is that these 
new taxes, combined with the splendid yield of the taxes pre- 
viously in existence, enable the country to make a really 
substantial contribution to the capital cost of the war. After 
allowing for interest on Debt and for the cost of our Civil 
Services, and also for the pre-war cost of the Army and Navy, 
the revenue of £502,000,000 will yield a contribution of 
£197,000,000 to the capital cost of the war. That is a result 
of which the country is entitled to be proud. 

To sum up, our only complaint against the Budget, ae 
we have noted elsewhere, is that, though it moves in the 
direction of increased taxation, it does not go far enough 
We hold that more commodities should have come withix 
the Budget net—but possibly this is a fault which will be 
corrected in an “ Appendix dealing with Imports.” 





THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 
1* this issue of the Spectator we are compelled to bring to an 
' end the correspondence on the subject of the conscientious 
objector. But before the subject is dismissed we should like te 
say something from a point of view that is very strangely, though 
perhaps inevitably, neglected in such discussions. No sooner has 
one correspondent quoted some words of Christ in an attempt te 
prove that Christianity is inseparable from pacificism, than another 
correspondent comes forward with words spoken by Christ in « 
precisely opposite sense—so far as their superficial or literal meaning 
goes. Other correspondents write, perhaps, to say that this or 
that phrase has been misunderstood or mistranslated ; and so the 
discussion pursues its course on terms of a literalism which is, after 
all, foreign to the spirit of Christ’s teaching. The master-fact af 
that teaching was surely that our Lord founded a Kingdom not of 
this world, a Kingdom of the Spirit to which literalism is wholly 
misapplied. To interpret Christianity by giving Christ’s worde 
their precise literal meaning in each isolated passago is necessarily 
to find ourselves confronted by a series of opposing principles. It 
is quite easy to quote detached texts to show that Christ approved 
of non-resistance. It is equally casy to quote texts to show that He 
sanctioned the use of physical force in the suppression of evil. If 
we are to rely on mere verbal values, we might have to admit that 
the strongest and most dramatic evidence as to our Lord’s wishes 
is on the side of physical force, since few facts are better attested 
than that He used force Himself against the money-changers in the 
Temple. But to construct a case on literalistic terms, whether for 
non-resistance or for the use of force, is only to repeat in another 
form the error of those heretics who in their interpretations of the 
central mystery of Christianity pressed doctrinal language so far 
as to lead themselves into grossly anthropomorphic expositions of 
the Trinity. Those heretics erred because they took human lan. 
guage and applied it to supernatural conditions as though it were 
capable of yielding meanings of a precise scientific accuracy. They 
talked of Heavenly things in terms of earthly things, and forgot 
that the terms should be regarded as being almost metaphors—an 
approximation to the truth, since it was possible to make definitions 
only in equivalent values and not in identical valucs. The mistake 
of all who exalt non-resistance into a Christian duty prescribed by 
Christ Himself seems to us to be founded on an unwarrantable 
literalistic view of Christ’s teaching. The Quaker view, and all 
similar interpretations of Christianity, are, as we see them, @ 
most unfortunate materialistic reading of a spiritual truth. The 
fact that Christ taught non-resistance in some circumstances is as 
irrelevant as the fact that He sanctioned resort to violence in other 
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circumstances. Both sets of facts are beside the point, because 
both are dominated by the higher truth that Christ preached a 
Kingdom which was not related to, or governed by, any of the 
practices of human rulers, whether in their rule of their own 
citizens or in their conduct towards each other in their rival 
communities. 

It cannot be emphasized too much that literalism involves us in 
hopeless complications. No one, we suppose, could read Christ’s 
words without reaching the conclusion that if Christianity were 
truly and universally practised wars would cease. But it is one 
of the sublime beauties of Christianity that it is applicable to all 
time and to all conditions, because it is an inexhaustible code 
laying down no rules for international, civic, or domestic conduct, 
but supplying the spiritual motive which tells a man’s conscience 
that, however high he may aspire, he has not aspired high enough, 
and that, however great things he may have accomplished, he has 
accomplished too little. In this respect Christianity is totally 
different from Mohammedanism, which does lay down exact rules 
for the behaviour of a man in his relations to civic life and in his 
family. Many of the conditions which existed in Mohammed's 
day no longer exist, and some of the rules of the Koran are heavy 
fetters instead of inspiring principles, because they were made 
literally binding and cannot be literally performed. The literal 
observance of many of the rules of the Koran means that a Moham- 
medan country cannot progress politically and socially, as the most 
civilized States regard progress. Strictly-practising Moslem 
countries are bound by a creed without elasticity. Existing in the 
twentieth century, they are tied to many institutions which belong 
to a time more than a thousand years ago. 

Christian principles no doubt cohtemplate and provide for a 
day when wars shall cease, but Christ said nothing whatéver about 
wars necessarily ceasing among Christians living in a world in 
which evil notoriously exists. If He had been a “ pacificist,” 
He would surely have enjoined His Disciples to have nothing to do 
with the hellish thing called war. He would have preached to 
men that one of the greatest sins they could commit was to fight 
among one another, no matter whether they fought to support 
what was right or not. But there is no teaching of this kind 
traceable in His parables. He seemed to assume that in an evil 
world war was inevitable. ‘“ What king,” He asks, “as he goeth 
to encounter another king in war, will not sit down first and take 
counsel?” His Disciples never understood that it was wrong to 
carry a sword, as they must have done had their Master been a 
“ pacificist.” “* Lord, shall we smite with the sword ?” they asked. 
And Christ answered: “ Suffer ye thus far.” He did not rebuke 
them for the very idea of carrying swords. The Christian pacificist 
will return, of course, to his literal quotations and point out that 
Christ also said: ‘ All they that take the sword sha!l perish with 
the sword.” But even on the grounds of the literalistic interpreta- 
tion, which is to be deprecated, do these words amount to an 
injunction never to fight? Surely they mean that those who 
resort to aggression shall receive the chastisement they deserve, 
and shall receive it with tho sword. As a correspondent has 
pointed out in an interesting letter which we have been unable to 
publish, when Christ uttered the words: “If My Kingdom were 
of this world, then would My servants fight, that I should not be 
delivered to the Jews,” He implied quite plainly that a temporal 
power naturally relics for its authority on military service, but 
that He did not call for such service in His support, since His 
Kingdom was not temporal. He never said that service to His 
Kingdom was incompatible with service to an earthly kingdom. 
He recognized both a spiritual allegiance and a temporal allegiance. 

It is most remarkable that Christ never ceased to combat the 














idea of His Disciples, with their limited but expanding minds, | 
that His Kingdom was not a material thing. They had visions of | 


worldly pomp and pride of place, and He continually rebuked 
them. “The Kingdom of God is within you,” He said. He 


| . . . . 
| expression to sentiments which cover a very wide 


conceived His Kingdom as existing and triumphing in the souls of 


men, while earthly principalities and powers :emained. “‘ Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's,” He said. Thus He recognized 
the right of Caesar’s government, a government which, like all other 
stable governments in the history of man, derived its authority from 
force. From the beginning to the end of human governance in an 
evil world the necessity of applying force is inherent. When force 
is not displayed it is implied Men quietly obey laws which they 
dislike because they know that if they resist the whole authority of 
force can ke brought into action against them. The authority of 
force is expressly recognized as legal when it is laid down that the 
citizen is bound to come to the assistance of the police—the repre- 
sentatives of force in operation against evildocrs. War waged 


for the right is merely an extension of that conception of citizenship. 
There is no doubt whatever in our minds that Christ implicitly 
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sanctioned the use of force by States, both inside and outside the i 
borders—the world being what it was, and still is, All the la ms 
He employed which is frequently quoted as a doctrine of “ pacifi 
cism” is surely an insistence on the fact, not that He desired na 
lay down rules for political conduct, but that He offered principles 
transcending all human government. They were principles that 
should ultimately, like leaven, inspire and inform all human conduct 
because they would create a Kingdom of the Spirit. The apparent! 
“ pacificist ” words are therefore simply an insistence on the anal 
that material conceptions of His Kingdom must be avoided. 

The application of these reflections to the pleas of young men 
to be considered genuine conscientious objectors on religious grounds 
is obvious. It is not enough to say: “I am a Christian, thereforg 
I cannot fight.” Christianity gives no warrant for such logic. Of 
course, those conscientious objectors who have long had ‘serupleg 
because they have adhered to a particular form of Christianity 
such as the Quakers, are in a different class. We hold their doctring 
wrong, because it makes materialistic what is in essence spiritual, 
but their convictions should be respected as sincere. There is no 
need to extend the same indulgence to the man who in general 
terms identifies Christianity with pacificism—particularly when it 
can be proved, as it too often can, that he has adopted his 
convictions for the “ duration of the war.” 





THE AURA OF THE EDIFICE. 
HERE is a personality about buildings—an aura that we 
feel the instant we go in. That there should be such a 
spiritual atmosphere pervading a house is natural. The character 
and the story of a family would be likely to make some impression 
upon their habitation. A public building is a different thing, 
yet it also has an aura. Take a hospital, for instance. One would 
expect an air of pain and fear to penetrate to the very entrance hall, 
but even in the case of patients this would seem not to be so. Hope, 
no doubt, conflicts with fear, and in a measure may neutralize its 
collective influence. The wonderful comfort of convalescence— 
that sense of deliverance which almost makes up for the bondage 
of sickness—cannot but moderate the effect of suffering upon the 
spirit of the place. The cheerfulness of the nurses, and of the 
students too, must count for much, must .be a component part in 
a hospital aura. The gaicty of youth enlivens everything. True, 
the strange petrifaction which is the effect of watched suffering 
upon originally unsympathetic natures pours in a cold spiritual 
draught as from the tomb; but this again is tempered by the 
unquenchable fire of love which helplessness calls forth in a few 
inspired men and women. All these confused currents, however, 
are drawn into the strong stream of discipline. The man who 
enters a hospital enters a regiment, and it is the sense of discipline 
which first strikes the visitor. Every one’s courage is heightened, 
every one’s responsibility decreased, every one’s personality weighs, 
for good or evil, a little less. The sick man realizes that he is one 
among many, and that what happens to him matters a shade less 
than he thought. All the strange effects of comparison alter the 
ordinary colours of life. Every one within those doors is a part of 
a whole, a sick whole, which lives on though sections die and sections 
regain complete health in two unending streams. The odour of 
discipline is antiseptic and slightly anacsibotic, and it is nowhere so 
all-pervading as in a hospital. 

If the Church of England were disestablished, would the aura 
of her buildings come to resemble the aura of places of worship 
belonging to the Free Churches? Already Anglican churches 
differ greatly among them selves, but they all have something 
in common—from the Cathcdral to the corrugated-iron shelter 
which keeps the congregaticn tcgether till money can be raised 
to build four good walls. The aura of the Church is created 
by the Prayer Book. That wonderful anthology offers an 
field, and 
the aura it creates is recognizable by the elements which it is 
without. Neither cant nor sentimentality can find expression 
in it. Have not most of those brought up upon it been 
greatly amused from timo to time as they have listened to 4 
clergyman who has done his best to make it express both those 
bad things? They have scen him chafing miserably under 
the law which forbids him to insert sentences at his pleasure, and 
almost bursting with the desire to make the prescribed service 
express the unction which is running down to the hem of his 
garment. It is impossible. It cannot be done. Some spiritual 
chemical destructive of all grease was put into the service when 
first it was cast, and its peculiarity remains. On the other hand, 
the cold, indifferent parson can contract the words at will. The 
Book is in the vulgar tongue, but its sentences can be rendered so 
academic, so rhetorical, so foreign to the colloquial speech of to-day 
as to have an effect of formality which can never be rivalled even ia 
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Latin. There are churches in England which can kill the enthu- 
siasm of the worshipping nature. For years the cold airs of a 
stereotyped and half-believed-in ceremonial have filled the temple. 
A new parson cannot at first warm the church. For a long while 
he will be discouraged and frozen by the aura of the edifice, and 
be tempted, perhaps in more senses than one, to look through 
some open door into the world outside this sepulchral sanctuary. 

But if the emotion expressed by the Prayer Book is always 
grave, its least ardent admirer must admit its astounding profundity. 
There are Anglican churches whose aura almost forbids both 
frivolity and worldliness. They are nct always beautiful or shrines 
of tradition. The aura which silences a side of our nature may 
owe nothing to the ages and nothing to art. Those who enter to 
worship are conscious of an atmosphere which is new and yet 
familiar, as of a strange land in which they are yet at home. The 
aura of the Roman Church is also homely, but to the Protestant 
itis the aura ofa nursery. She provides her children with incentives 
to worship which are very like toys, and treats them always as 
children. There is something wonderfully pleasant and comforting 
about the atmosphere of a Roman Catholic church. One can fecl 
again, aS one draws in one’s spiritual breath, something of the 
happiness and expectation of a child before Christmas. To many 
people the smell of incense is festive and suggests welcome. For 
all that, to these who are not brovght up to it, it also is childish. 

The aura of the chapel is a very subtle thing. It is not devotional, 
or not unless it is full—and even then decorum rather than 
devotion is suggested, unless, indeed, where enthusiasm sets al! 
forms at defiai An empty chapel is a dull place. It suggests 
the daily round, not a saint’s day or a feast. Nonconformist 
churches are not often very beautiful, but if they were we d 
whether many people would wander in, when no service was going 
on, that they might submit their minds and hearts for a moment 
to the influence of the place. On the other hand, when religion 
forms an integral part of everyday busy life, one would not, perhaps, 
exyect that any aura should emanate from a building into which 
men and women take, not only their cares, but their interests and 
their pleasures, and where they go for strength rather than conso- 
lation, for mental exercise rather than emotional peace. 

Does any aura clin; 
inclincd to believe that music creates some soul which remains to 
haunt the silence where melody has been. We listen best where 
many men have listened, we have ears to hear where many ears 
have been delighted. It seems as though genius must influence 
even stones, as if even they must cry out in harmony with it, though 
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oubt 


x to theatres or conccrt balls ? 


their voices sound only in the soul. 
enter them very often? Huge receptacles of ceremonial have, 
we imagine, no perceptible influence, no aura at all. 
Valls have an aura, and we suppose the workhouse must have one. 
rrobably, as in a hospital, the sense of discipline is all-pervadir 
and overpowers to a great <xtent the miasmic influences of failure, 
decay, and humiliation. The smaller and less important public 
buildings in which Committees mect, largely for the discussion of 
poverty, have an atmosphere all theirown. A great puff of pomposity 
greets the member of a philanthropic Council as he or she enters 
the door, and in a tiny way he or she is soon helping to increase it. 
Put pomposity is a superficial if a showy thing, and the unprejudiced 
yorker will scon get used to it and forget it. Goodwill is a less 
instantly perceptible influence, and so is good sense. But what 
Coes the pomposity ceme from which, to use a colloquial phrase, 
seems powerful enough to “ knock down” the newcomer? Taken 
separately, probably none of those who mect to discuss the best 
means of settling their neighbours’ affairs are pompous The 
difficulty is that the persons who meet have nothing in common 
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impress each other. 
widely, and where 
the 


They come from social strata which differ 
rules of thought, ‘alk, and behaviour are not 
ume; but it is not snobbery which inflates the spirit of the 
meetin. Those on the mount are quite as anxious about the 
impression they are creating as the dwellcrs in the plain. Both 
are very keen to show themselves benevolent and businesslike, 
end both are constantly wondering what the other is thinking. 
The result is an atmosphere of extreme discomfort, and the odours 
of ireny and spite often taint the wholesome breeze of charity, 
In the end more good work is done than the factions are willing 
to give each cther credit for. Could not this unfortunate spirit 
Le cast out 2? We know that there are some educated persons who 
still believe not only in consecration but in exorcisement. To 
most of us the notion is nonsensical when we first think of it. But 
when we consider what an influential thing the aura of the edifice 
is we begin to wonder whether the present generation is not too 
Lastily sceptical. Perhaps it is possible to convert the soul of a 
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What, we have somctimes | 
wendered, is the impression made by civie halls upon those who 
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generous and beneficent invocation. 
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building. At any rate, it seems possible to injure it. No one 
would like to see chaffering again permitted in St. Paul's. 





THE REDISCOVERY OF 
(CoMMUNICATED. ] 
HAVE made what I believe is a great, and possibly a very 
important, discovery. I believe that, in spite of the large 
amount of apparently good evidence to the contrary, the 
Eastern States of America are still in existence, and even inhabited, 
and that places such as New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
are still standing. (I hope I have got these names right, 
but it is very difficult to be exact in one’s nomenclature 
in the case of such “old, unhappy, far-off things.”) I fully 
recognize, of course, that all Englishmen of to-day who visit 
the American Continent, and also all American visitors to these 
islands (though they are here not quite so confident as the English- 
men), will tell you that the Eastern States of America simply do 
not exist, and that people over here make a hugo mistake, and 
indeed render themselves supremely ridiculous, by cherishing 
and paying attention to quaint old-time legends and rumours of 
great States and cities on the Atlantic sea-board. To go to America 
and potter around their Palasolithic walls, or worry about what is 
said by the few ancient inhabitants who crawl about the grass- 
grown streets, of like owls poke their heads out of some ivy-mantled 
ruin, is about as sensible as an American going to Europe and 
| occupying his time with the dead cities of the Zuider Zee, instead 
| of pushing on to London, Paris, and Rome. ‘“‘ The Middle West 
The Middle West is America. There beats the 
full pulse of life. The Far West is too wild and woolly to count 
for very much, and the East too effeto and decrepit. The Middle 
West is not only the truo America, but the only America. It is in 
cities such as Chicago, Milwaukee, and Kalamazoo (Mich.) that is te 
| be heard the authentic voice of Transatlantic civilization. To 
| employ the slang of the trenches, the Eastern States aro ‘ nappoo,’ 
while those of the Middle West are ‘in the pink.’” That is the 
best opinion on the subject distilled into an elixir. 

sut though I know all this, I still hanker after obtaining some 
recognition, however small, for the East. Whether this is because 
every Anglo-Saxon has something of the archaeologist in him, 
| or whether it is because in my youth I came across specimens of 
pitants of the Eastern States, though even then somewhat 
ni0ss-gr , the fact remains that I cannot resist the temptation 
to plead that the East should be rediscovered before it is whoily 
and finally forgotten. 

I am not, of course, so mad as to suppose that when the East 
is rediscovered any very great attention will or should be paid to 
| the views or feelings of its somnolent and evergreen inhabitante. 
But between this and asking for an acknowledgment of the physical 
| existence of these States and peoples there is a very great difference. 
I learn on good authority, indeed, that in the Middle West itself 
there is a movement in favour of admitting the existenco of the 
East. I heard the other day a very beautiful and touching story 
of a minister of religion, who every day at the ond of an 
extempore prayer calling to men’s minds their duties to their 
neighbours mentioned in the most kindly spirit the people of the 
East. “‘ For are not even these, O Lord, Thy creatures ?” was his 
When one can quote such 
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evidence of the acknowledgment of the fact that a common humanity 


| binds the people of the Western States with the people of the long- 
| forgotten East, I do not think that I need make any apology for 








what I have written. I believe, further, that the time will coma, 
and may not be very distant, when the rediscovery of the Eastern 
States will be pushed so far that men will actually visit them, and 
we shall hear of excursions to New York and of the railway com- 


Lut a genuine desire to mitigate evils and an ever-present wish to panies thinking it worth while to issue cheap-rate tickets to Boston, 


with stop-over privileges. From that point some curious and 
hardy spirits may advance actually to disinterring the literature 
of the East, and we may some day Icarn that Lowell, Longfellow, 
Whitticr, and Oliver Wendell Holmes have had their works re- 
printed in a serics of “ Primitive Remains of Eastern Literature.” 

3efore I end I must make it quite clear that in what I have 
written I am not asking either Englishmen or Americans to be so 
foolish as to pay any attention to what the people of the Eastern 
States and cities think about political issues, internal or external. 
With matters of such vital importance it is clear that they can 
have no concern Their cpinions on public events cannot be of 
any more importance than those of a water-w It has never 
entered my head to suggest anything so foolish as treating them as 
A fossil may be interesting, but at best it is 
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“live citizens.” 
only “some fossil.” I am merely pleading that the East should 
not be allowed to drop altogether out of human ken. These sur- 
vivals of the past can do no harm, and may afford the world the 
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kind of pleasure which we get from stalactites or the remains of the 
antediluvian fauna and flora, Because they are dead and desic- 
cated there is no reason why we should talk as if they had never 
even existed. Ay ImparTIAL EXPLORER. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE “VIA SACRA.” 
[To THe EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
8m,—I have just been reading an article in your last issue about the 
Via Sacra. The name, the wholo idea, came from my son, the late 
Second Lieutenant A. D. Gillespie, 2nd Argyll and Sutherland High- 
Janders. He wrote about it to Mr. Reginald Smith, also to the Head- 
Master of Winchester, in June, 1915. It was published in the Wykehamist 
two months ago, and later in the Ozford Magazine, where probably 
the Morning Post saw it. Among my son’s letters is one from Mr. 
R. Smith, of July 7th, 1915, in which he says he has shown “A. D. G.’s” 
letter about the Via Sacra to Mr. St. Loe Strachey, who was very much 
taken up with the idea, and he told my son he expected there would 
be an article about it in the Spectator. Will you please put this right 
in your nextissue? The idea came entirely from my dear lad, and I ask 
you to admit this, and to quote his own words about it, which no one 
ean improve upon.—I am, Sir, &c., T. P. Gmesriz. * 
Longcroft, Linlithgow. 








[To THE EprToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I am sure that, with your sense of justice, you will allow me to 
slaim that the first begetter of the idea of a Via Sacra from Switzerland 
to the sea was my friend A. Douglas Gillespie, of Winchester and New 
College, Oxford (Ircland Scholar in 1910), who wrote to me from the 
trenches on June 19th last as follows :— 

“* When the peace comes, I wish we could help the French Government 
to make one long avenue of this western front from the Vosges to the 
sea. I would make a fine broad road in the No-Man’s-Land between 
the trenches, with footpaths beside it, and trees for shade. The 

iments might put up their records beside the trenches which they 
held through the winter months—and there is scarcely a yard along 
the line which might not have some namo upon it. It would be a 
Via Sacra for every generation, but not, I think, a Via Dolorosa— 
and no one could travel along it without thinking, and learning 
from the silent witnesses on either side. A sentimental idea, perhaps, 
but at any rato I wish it might be done from Ypres to La Bassée.” 
On September 25th he died, leading his company of the 2nd Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders, near La Bassée; he reached the German 
trenches, the only officer to get through, and was there seen to fall. 
Greatly struck with the thought, I communicated it to you, and it is 
evident to me that the idea, as so often happens, has had a new birth 
in your mind, resulting in your cogent article of last Saturday.—I am 
Bir, &c., Rearmnatp J. Smits. 

15 Waterloo Place, 8S.W. 

[The letters of Mr. T. P. Gillespie and Mr. Reginald Smith show con- 
olusively that the idea of a Via Sacra or Memorial Road between tho 
trench lines, of which we wrote last week, originated with Lieutenant 
Gillespie. Further, they show that the idea was communicated to me 
last July, and that it was then my intention to write on the theme 
suggested by Licutenant Gillespie. Apparently circumstances which 
I cannot now recall prevented my intention from being carried 
eut, and the matter passed out of recollection, And now comes 
@ curious example of how memory will play one false. When 
paying a visit to the front last November I found myself in an 
observation post which overlooked the German lines at fairly 
close quarters. From it No-Man’s-Land could be seen stretching like 
an untidy, irregular road between the trenches. This suggested, or 
rather I then supposed that it suggested; the scheme of a Memorial 
Road. It came into my mind as if it were an original idea, In reality 
however, what I was experiencing was the revival of the suggestion 
made by Mr. Reginald Smith @ propos of Lieutenant Gillespie’s letter but 
temporarily forgotten. Eversince my experience in the observation post 
I have had in my mind the plan of the Memorial Road which took shape in 
last week's article. Unfortunately, though the idea of the Road was thus 
revived, it did not carry with it the memory of the original suggestion, 
It only remairs to express to Mr. Gillespie my deep regret at having 
appeared to appropriate without acknowledgment the suggestion of his 
gallant son. It is painful to have seemed even for a few days to have 
deprived him of the credit of an idea which I now need not hesitate to 
call inspired. Lieutenant Gillespie was a man whose untimely death ig 
regretted not only by his friends—and they were many—but by all who 
knew him by reputation, or have had the privilege of reading his striking 
letters from the front—letters which it is announced are soon to be 
given to the public by Messrs. Smith, Elder. The recollection that the 
Spectator has done him some wrong, though wholly unintentional, will 
make us the more determined to keep before the public the proposal for 
the Memorial Road. Should it be accomplished in the future, it will 
never, we trust, be forgotten that the originator of the idea was 
Lieutenant Gillespie, and he alone.—Ep. Spectator.] 





DOES COMPULSION KILL VOLUNTARYISM ? 
(To THB EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Smr,—On p. 27 of Mr. Spender’s Foundations of British Policy (1913) 
weread: “I have seen no satisfactory answer to the careful argument 





by which Sir Ian Hamilton [in his Compulsory Service] established the 
presumption that the existence of a universal compulsory army would 
be fatal, or at least very damaging, to the voluntarily recruited expedi- 
tionary force which is essential to the Empire.” It seems to me, on 
the contrary, that these arguments were most conclusively answered at 
the time in just the places where we might have expected it—in Lord 
Roberts’s Fallacies and Facts,in The Nation in Arms, and in the Spectator 
reviow of Sir Ian’s book (December 3rd, 1910). Since, therefore, I am 
engaged on a book which attempts to present both sides of this question 
as completely as possible, may I appeal to your readers to supply such 
evidence in favour of Sir Ian’s contention as must (if Mr. Spender is 
right) exist ? Can any ono point to a single authentio instance, in 
past or present history, in which a moderate form of legal compulsion for 
home defence has proved “ fatal, or very damaging,” to further recruit. 
ing? Sir Ian’s own instances are childish : if either he or his Gewéhrs. 
mann, Lord Haldane, had troubled to work them out to their simplest 
arithmetical results, it would have become evident that they wero fatal 
to Sir Ian’s own theory. If any of your readers can briefly indicate 
facts or references which lend better support to this theory, I shall be 
grateful.—I am, Sir, &c., G. G. Coutrox, 

Great Shelford, Cambridge. 

[First the Spectator Experimental Company, and then the war, have 
smashed and pulverized the Haldane-Hamilton “ fed-up” theory, 
After their six months’ intensive training the Spectator lads should 
according to this theory, have been so completely “ fed-up”’ that not one 
would join thecolours. Instead, about fifty per cent. did so, though only 
one had any intention of becoming a soldier when he joined the 8.E.C. 
The war, again, has shown that the soldier’s training, instead of making 
him feel “fed-up” with military work, makes the call of the drum 
absolutely imperative. The trained men could not be held back.— 
Ep. Spectator.]} 





A DAY OF NATIONAL HUMILIATION. 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sm,—The following General Order, written by Lord Collingwood after 
the victory of Trafalgar, shows forth the spirit of those great men 
who realized the necessity of a day of national humiliation, even in the 
hour of victory. Nothing of the sort has occurred in our own national! 
history at the present timo to show forth the same spirit of humiliation, 
which in the days of Moses was considered a dire necessity, in order 
to call forth help and guidance in the time of stress and strain. Certainly 
there have been days set apart for intercessions, &c., but the word 
“humiliation” apparently has been carefully avoided, in order that 
we should not pose in the eyes of our Allies as being in any way responsible 
for this great and terrible war. Now then, Sir, I would ask you to 
consider whether it would not be desirable that a special day of national! 
humiliation be appointed, either by Royal Proclamation or the powers 
that be, to take place, say, on Accession Day, May 6th, in order that it 
may be shown forth that, whatever our faults may have been in the 
past in failing to avert this great catastrophe, we are yet ready as a 
nation to make amends for any of our own shortcomings which may 
have in some way or other tended to bring about this unhappy state of 
retrogression in the world’s advancement towards civilization and 
Christian ideals.—I am, Sir, &c., Vox Porvtl. 


“ GENERAL ORDER. 
The Almighty God, Whose arm alone is strength, having of His great 
mercy been pleased to crown the exertions of His Majesty's Fleet with 


success, in giving them a complete victory over their enemies on the 
2ist inst., that all praise and thanksgiving may be offered up to the 
Throne of God for the great benefit to our country, and to mankind, 
I have thought proper that a day should be appointed of general humilia- 
tion before God and thanksgiving for this His manifold goodness, 
imploring forgiveness of sins, a continuation of His Divine mercy, and 
His constant aid to us in the defence of our country’s liberties and laws, 
without which the utmost efforts of man are naught, and direct, there- 
fore, that Thursday, the 7th of November next, be appointed for that 
urpose. 
Given on board the ‘Euryalus,’ off Cape Trafalgar, on the 
22nd October, 1805. (Signed) CurHpEert CoLLINGwoop, 
To the respective Captains and Commanders.” 





THE NEED FOR TOTAL PROHIBITION. 
{To THE EpDIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Siz,—We are certainly a nation slow to move, and though we may 
eventually “ get there ” all right, it will only be by halting and painful 
processes,. This fact was most forcibly rubbed into mo in travelling on 
the Highland Railway a few days ago. Three splendid fellows, units of 
the mine-sweeping patrol, that outer fringe of the naval skirmishers 
which so often has saved our battleships from dcadly peril, travelled 
in the same carriage with me en route to resume their duty after a brief 
spell ashore. All were marricd men, and, from what they said, happy 
and proud of their homes. They told me, with ache still in their hearts, 
something of their lives and a little, though cautiously, of their work. 
Well, these men, to put it shortly, succumbed during the journey to the 
temptation from which I say the nation has every reason to demand 
they shall be protected—the drink. A change of trains was their 
opportunity and the “ spoil” a bottle of the “ real Mackie.” I left them 
at a wayside station in a nearly helpless and semi-comatose condition. 
One has, of course, heard of these cases before, and perhaps one dismisses 
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them as unusual ; but it requires, I think, ocular demonstration to 
drive it home and stir one to try somo action, and this must be my 
excuse for intruding in your columns. It is also in the hope that these 
lines may add something to the weight of that suppressed public opinion 
ch I am sure is calling for remedial measures. Surely it is not 
Russia has done it, France has done it, and on grounds 
physical, moral, medical, and patriotic, and in fact on any ground one 
pleases, the thing should be done in this country. Is it to be the old 
cry of “Too late” ? Hore and now is our great opportunity. We are 
ty the midst of a deadly struggle. The nation, and especially the 
fighting forces, require all their virility and intellectual clarity to disperse 
the powers of our highly organized enemy. Aro the vested interests in 
the Trade to be too strong for us? For, to be candid with ourselves, 
they constitute the great stumbling-block to reform. It is certainly 
n ‘t the nation, and the cry “ The people wouldn’t stand it” won't do 
either. They are standing military service right enough, and I urge, 
therefore, that the Government be pressed to take serious action in 
I might perhaps add that I am not a total abstainer. 
Percy H. Apams. 


whi 
jm possible. 


this matter. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
32 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 





QUIET PLACES OF WAR-TIME SERVICE. 
{To THE Epiror oF THE “ SrecTaTor.”’] 
Srr,—It is impossible for the Spectator, or indeed for any other journal, 
to record even typical examples of all the remote and unheralded 
self-sacrifice on the part of civilians which the war has awakened. 
Yet is there space just now for an exact and representative example ? 
I have just returned from a military camp, somewhere in Kent, at 
which I have been doing my “ bit ” as a minister of religion in connexion 
with the Y.M.C.A. March campaign. Behind the counter in the wooden 
hut stood two ladies of the locality, total strangers to myself, who, 
so I learnt, exchange nightly the comfortable delights of luxurious 
homes for the voluntary exercise of serving soldiers with tea, stamps, 
and other necessaries. One of these ladies, if not both of them, has 
been there night after night, Sunday and weekday alike, through the 
winter. On one evening I could not help overhearing and witnessing 
a striking little incident. The elder of the two ladies had just sold a 
postage-stamp to a soldier. His eye caught a beautiful bowl of primroses 
on the counter. “How much for a few flowers, please, lady ?” he 
asked excitedly and with surprised delight. ‘Oh! we don’t sell the 
flowers,” was the swift and gracious answer, ‘‘ but I should love to give 
you just as many as you like. But wait till to-morrow. You shall have 
some fresh picked.”” The young soldier's face lighted like a lamp. “I 
should like to send a few home,”’ he said. Then he heard music. “ If 
you are fond of a garden, I will give you a note to my servants, and 
you shall go into my grounds any time you wish.” Suiting the action 
to the word, the lady wrote a pass on a Y.M.C.A. postcard. An hour 
later I saw that lady pass into the blackness and unutterable slush 
and mud of the camp. She had to wade to the motor, which could not 
come nearer the hut.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Epwarp Hakg.ow. 
90 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. 





MELOS AND BELGIUM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPecTaToR.”] 

Sin,—Have any of your readers keen enough recollections of Thucydides 
to be struck by the curious parallelism between the ghastly fate of 
Belgium and that of unhappy Melos in the war that wrecked Hellas ? 
I draw the comparison, not in any coldly ncutral or merely literary 
interest, but because I believe that history is part of God’s revelation, 
and that these things were written for our warning and comfort. I 
quote from Professor Murray’s Euripides : 

“Why then (has Melos) this large place in Thucydides’ brief and 
severe narrative ? Only, I think, because of the moral issue involved 
and the naked clarity of the crime. . . . In cool and measured language 
the Athenian envoys explain to the Melian Senate that it suits their 
purpose that Melos should become subject to their empire. They 
will not pretend—being sensible men talking to sensible men—that the 
Melians have done them any wrong, or that they have any lawful 
claim to Melos, but they do not wish any islands to remain independent ; 
it is a bad example to the others. The power of Athens is practically 
irresistible ; Melos is free to submit or to be destroyed. The Melians. . . 
answer as best they can. Is it quite safe for Athens to break all laws 
of right ?. Empires.are mortal; and the vengeance of mankind upon 
such a tyranny as this . . .? ‘We take the risk of that,’ answer the 
Athenians; ‘the immediate question is whethcr you prefer to live or 
die.’ The Melians plead to remain neutral; the plea is, of course, 
refused. At any rate they will not submit. They know Athens is 
vastly stronger in men and ships and military skill; still, the gods may 
I elp the innocent ; (‘ That risk causes us no uneasiness,’ say the envoys ; 
we are quile as pious as you’); the Lacedaemonians are bound by 
every tie of honour and kinship to intervene (‘ We shall of course see 
that they do not "); in any case we choose to fight and hope rather than to 


accept slavery. ‘A very regrettable misjudgment,’ say the Athenians; 


parallel is fairly close, as God send the doom may be also! I wonder 
if it was over the crime of Athens that Furipides was brooding when, 
in the spring following Melos, he produced his Trojan Women with its 
splendid denunciation :— 
“How are ye blind, 

Ye treaders down of cities; ye that cast 

Temples to desolation and lay waste 

Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries where lie 

The ancient dead, yourselves so soon to die!’” 


—TI am, Sir, &c., H. B. R. 





LETTERS TO CHILDREN FROM THE FRONT. 
{To Toe Epiror oF Tue “ SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—As an example of light-heartedness in the trenches, you may 
perhaps see your way to print the enclosed. It is one of a sories of 
letters from my brother-in-law which strikes a different chord from 
what is generally heard. Muffie is my daughter, aged six years.— 
I am, Sir, &c., —_——— E. W. D. 

“ 8th February, 1916. 

My pear Morrie,—Here we are about the middle of a turn of duty 
in the trenches. We were in the support trenches just behind the firing 
line till last night, when we came to the reserve trenches. In the support 
line we lived in a deep, deep dug-out—so deep that wo had to burn 
candles or lamps all day as well as all night; and as it was made by 

ygmy men, evidently, you can fancy how long it took Uncle John and 

Jncle Howard and all the other six-foot officers of B Company to descend 
and ascend. And as the stairway was also the chimney for our brazier 
how we all enjoyed it. The only way to go down was backwards. If 
you walked along the trench without looking you sometimes went down 
somebody else’s dug-out in other postures—but backwards was the 
only way to get down your own. The steps of the stairs were like the 
steps of the Pyramids (q¢.v.), and the beams holding up the chalk roof 
were so placed as to catch you on the back when you weren't expectin 
it and throw you forward on your hands on the dirty staircase. i 
never felt so much sympathy with rats and moles and rabbits before or 
so much distaste for safety. Not that I haven’t had to crawl into deep 
dug-outs before—but it was never my misfortune to reside in one so 
profound. 

The dug-out we are in now is an ‘area,’ so to speak. It is just one 
small flight of stairs down. It isn’t very large. The sides are all lined 
with planking. There is a verminous-looking shelf-bed which takes up 
half the room, and two of us risk sleeping there, and two on some filthy 
straw beneath it. Then there is a ‘ table’ 18 ft. by 4 ft., and there is a 
stove in the corner. Having been built by the Boches, this dug-out has 
a ceiling of eight- or ten-inch baulks. Then somebody, long years ago, 
must have been worried by the rats and mice kicking chalk into his tea, 
so up he got and fastened a sheet of dirty cloth across most of the roof, 
It must have been dirty even then, otherwise it couldn't be so dirty now. 
I never saw anywhere so populous with rats and mice, At night the 
roof of this place swarms with great lusty, husky fellows secking what 
they may devour, and they and the mice squeak and squabble in the 
walls. Every little while a big chap runs across that sheet above us, 
and it bulges with his bloated body. You can tell his size because his 
toes stick through the cloth: and he usually knocks down some chalk 
on you, and you look up and wonder whether he is coming through 
himself and marvel that the ancient material suffices to support him. 
I think some of ’em must drink the dregs out of the rum jars, because 
one out-size forgot he had como to the end of the cloth and nearly fell 
over. As I was directly beneath him I expected to have his fore-paws 
clasped round my throat and his rear toe-nails in the back of my neck ; 
but he managed to recover himself. (Uncle D—— has just got up to 
chase away what he calls a ‘——— busy, ——— verminous creature’ 
that is tearing the paper off a cake. His language is more forcible 
than polite.) I suppose they walk on our faces when we are asleep. 
But they don’t get so very much time for that either, we sleep so little ; 
or when we do sleep we sleep so hard that we don’t care if they chew 
our moustaches and brush their hair with our eyelashes. 

Of course perhaps they are really princes and princesses in disguise. 
I say perhaps, because I don’t really know; I hope they aren't, for 
we are very rude to them. Anyway they can’t be really nice princes 
and princesses or they wouldn’t eat other peoplo’s food without so much 
as saying ‘ By yaur leave’ or ‘Thank you.’ They can’t be fairies, any- 
way; maybe they're just hobgoblins. What do you think? You 
know ‘ or’nery’ people who don’t know nuffin and who think reason 
explains everything would just tell you the reason why most bullets 
don’t hit anybody is just that they miss ’em. But people who really 
understand—I mean people who have enough imagination to get up 
in their dreams and go out and see the fairies dancing on the dewy 
sward when the sunbeams twinkle on the crystal globules—these 
people know better. And I can tell you just how it is. You seo the 
fairies have eyes like marigolds and as keen as eagles’. They see ten 
thousand times as quick as mortals do, and they move just as speedily 
as thoughts do. They see the bullets coming out of the rifles; and 
as it comes each bullet is bestridden by a fairy who tweaks its nose and 
guides it harmless along, and the fairy sings stveetly all the time. That 
is why when a bullet whizzes past your head you hear it humming like 
a bee, or droning like a bumblebee, or maybe whistling or whining or 
singing. But sometimes you don’t even hear that, and yet the bullet 
doesn’t hit you. You just hear it pass with a breathing whisper or 
a gusty noise. That is when no fairy has seen it in time to get astrido 
and guide it, but all the fairies near a soldier just gather round and 
blow it past. Sometimes the bullet gets so white hot on its way that 
the fairy has to jump off, and then perhaps somebody gets hurt, so 





and the war proceeds to its hideous end. . . . It seemed like a revelation 
of naked and triumphant sin. And we cannot but feel the intention with 
Which Thucydides continues his story. ‘ They put to death all the 
Melians whom they found of man’s estate, and made slaves of the women 
and children. And they sent later 500 colonists and took the land for | 
their own. - » And the same winter the Athenians sought to sail with | 
@ greater fleet than ever before and conquer Sicily. *” This was the | 

i 


great Sicilian expedition that brought Athens to her doom.” 
Thus Professor Murray. If for “ Athens,” home of culture, we read 
Germany,” home of Kultur, and for “ Melos” read “ Belgium,” the 


now all the fairics are getting asbestos pants for their spring costumes, 
Don’t you think that is jolly ? 
Well, there’s nothing else really important to say. 


Tell Teddy 


| that the Primus stove is proving very handy; and I nearly boiled my 


whiskers off before shaving this morning. Best love to everybody 

and especially to Teddy, Muffet, and Jean.—From your loving Uncie, 
JOUN. 

My platoon sergeant told me he had seen plenty of rats, but never 

anything like those here. He said they pressed so heavy on his chest 


he had to light a candle, and then he saw a rat so big that he mistook 
it for a horse.” 
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REVERENCING LIFE MORE THAN MORALITY. 
(To TH EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
81m,—Are not the following words of Dr. Martincau (in a review on the 
Ethics of Christendom) worthy of our careful consideration at the 
present time ?— ' 

“The reverence for human life is carried to an immoral idolatry when 
it is held more sacred than justice and right, and when the spectacle 
of blood becomes more horrible than the sight of desolating tyrannics 
and triumphant hypocrisies. . . . A religion which does not include 
the whole moral law; a moral law which does not embrace all the 
problems of a commonwealth ; a commonwealth which regards the life 
of man more than the equities of God, appear to be unfaithful to their 
functions, and unworthy interpreters of the divine scheme of the world.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. Mererpirs. 





COLONIAL CIVIL SERVANTS ON LEAVE. 
[To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SrEecraror.”’] 
S1r,—I see from the papers that all men attesting under Lord Derby’s 
scheme, and also all men engaged on war munitions work, receive 
badges to show that they are not slackers. In view of a recent circular 
Issued by the Colonial Office, all Colonial Civil Servants are debarred 
from voluntecring for service as combatants, under penalty of being 
gazettcd as “‘ dismissed from the service” and debarred from holding 
any further post under the Colonial Office. The younger men in the 
Colonial services are all fit men, and during periods of leave in England 
they are naturally silently questioned by the public as to why they 
are not in khaki. During my last leave at home I felt miserable. I 
was not wanted in the Army as I should cnly be a temporary officer, 
and I had to go about in ordinary civilian dress, as Colenial uniform 
would look absurd at home. If we could be privileged to wear an 
armlet with C.C.S. (Colonial Civil Service) on it I am sure people would 
realize that we are not the slackers they take us to be.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CoLontaL Civit SERVANT. 





SHIELDS FOR OUR SOLDIERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 

Srr,—Perhaps you will kindly allow me the use of your columns for a 
suggestion. It is touching to see the bravery of our soldiers, and the 
cheerful readiness with which they expose their unprotected bodies to 
bullets. There is, however, an element of simplicity about it which does 
not exist in other walks of life. It is not expected that a man should 
handle a live electric wire without insulating gioves, or lift red-hot iron 
without pincers, yet thousands of our soldiers rush into showers of 
bullets covered with only a thin layer of khaki cloth, and in full know- 
ledge of the fact that it is no protection, and that probably eight out 
of every ten men will be killed or disabled. Would it not be possible to 
provide the men with ehields ? We frequently hear of bullets having 
been stopped by a notebook or Testament, and this indicates that the 
problem is not insoluble. How would it do to have shields made of a 
thin outer and inner Jayer of toughened steel, with a cork centre of 
one inch thick? A bullet striking such would have first to pierce the 
outer layer of steel, then to find its way through tough cork, and finally, 
with its reduced energy, to penetrate the back layer of steel. Experts 
will be able to say what thickness of metal would suffice. The shield 
might be about four feet long and cightcen inches wide, with an inner 
handle, so that it could be held by the left hand. It might also have a 
spike foot, so that it could be stuck into the ground when halting. 
Of course, no shields would protect men against artillery, and they will 
only be of use at close quarters, and when a trench defended by rifle 
fire is to be attacked. The attackers could go leisurely forward in 
phalanx under cover of their shields, and would arrive at the trench in a 
fresh and unwinded condition, instead of, as at present, in a breathless 
and partially spent state, after their usual wild rush of a hundred yards 
or so, and they would thus be on more equal terms with the fresh and 
unblown men defending the trenches. For such an assault, the men 
could leave their rifles behind them, and be armed instead with a 
good revolver and a long powerful knife, and thus they could more 
easily carry the shiclds without being hampered.—Hoping that this 
suggestion may be followed up by competent military men, and that 
some good may come of it, I am, Sir, &ec, ZERO. 

[We have always wondered why a short-handled spade made of extra 
hard stcel should not be used by troops to cover their heads while 
rushing a position. If aman runs ina crouching position»a spade held 
in front of his face will protect most of his body as well as his head, 
The advantage of the spade over the shield is that when in contact with 
the enemy the spade is a most formidable weapon of offence. It can 
also be used as a kind of ambulatory parapet, and will give cover to a 
man who is lying on the ground, Finally, it is ready for trench digging. 
We dealt with this subject at length in the Spectator of July 24th, 
1915.—Ed. Spectator.]}. 





A PLEA FOR MAPS. 
(To THE EpIToR oF TUE “ SpecTaTon.”’) 
Sir,---In your interesting article (Spectator, March 25th) on maps you 
suggest that the Public Schools do not teach geography on the modern 
principle of making it explain facts. May I point out that in many, 
if not most, of the Public Schools the modern methods are employed ? 
Among the books used are oue by Mr. P. H. L’Estrange, himself a 









Master at Malvern, a series by Mr. B. C. Wallis published by Messrs, 
Macmillan, which incidentally we use at Mill Hill in conjunction with 
Nelson’s World and its People, and a very comprehensive set of books 
edited and sometimes written by Mr. and Mrs. Herbertson. As one who 
attended Mr. Mackinder’s lectures at Oxford, I can join with your 
reviewer in praise of his books.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mill Hili School, N.W. N. G. Bretr Jamzs, Capt. 0.T.0, 





CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS AND INCOME TAX. 
[To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 

Sm,—Your correspondent Mr. J. Crichton, of Edinburgh, does public 
service by raising this question. It is not satisfactory that those 
who pay taxes without demur should be the only moral support of 
others who claim absolute exemption from military service. It has 
been my privilege to see the correspondence between the Income Tax 
authorities and a nominal member of the Society of Friends. A 
small arrear of tax was claimed in the autumn of 1914. Payment 
was delayed. The fourth application came from solicitors, and evoked 
in reply a protest against a war begun by the Government without 
the consent of this taxpayer, and an offer to pay tax to the Board 
of Agriculture or to let payment stand over until after the war. A 
cheque drawn to “ Board of Agriculture” was at first returned, bat 
afterwards accepted and paid into the bank, with endorsement 
pp. Board of Agriculture. In 1915 the offer to pay tax on the con. 
clusion of the war was repeated. As a trustee, signature was delayed on 
one cheque until the end of January, but it seemed unfair to entangle 
another trustee in objections he did not share. As a land!ord having 
agreements with tenants to pay certain taxes, it seemed difficult to 
accept rent and refuse to pay taxes, and the more so when threats 
were made to distrain on the tenants. The tax on personal earnings 
was withheld, and when applied for by the district surveyor still with- 
held, and on the first application from Somerset House still withheld. 
A summons carly in 1916 at the suit of His Majesty’s Attorney-General 
to enter an appearance in the King’s Bench led to a call in the Solicitor’s 
Department at Somerset House, where a leading efficial was so sym- 
pathetic and so courteous that he succeeded where others failed to 
extort payment, and partly on the ground that the Courts would 
have been incompetent to deal with the case except on narrow technical 
In reviewing this correspondence I would suggest that 
legislation is needed. The simplest plan would be to allow tax to 
stand over until after the war as proposed. Objections would be 
still better met by allowing payment to be made to some special ear- 
marked fund such as the School Medical Service or the Afforestation 
Department or other public work quite apart from the war. 

The Hague Convention respecting the Laws and Customs of War 
on Land (Arts. 48 to 51) shows the legal (?) basis on which Germany 
may be collecting taxes in Belgium. The illegal (?) situation is the 
same in this country, the British Army being the Army ef occupation. 
These clauses might be pleaded by the taxpayer as excuse for his 
payments. . They afford no excuse for paying the increased war taxes. 
And after the war he should be able to prove to his German friends 
that he has not willingly paid any taxes at all. Failing legislation, 
there remains the principle that no one need pay his neighbour's butcher's 
bill, and that if War Loans have been raised without our express personal 
consent we are not in honour bound to meet them. That is really a 
question for the next General Election but one. Put broadly, the 
Parliaments of the seventeenth century wrested financial control from 
the King and the Court clique. Our problem is to get financial control 
over a Coalition Cabinet and a servile Parliament. Switzerland has 
travelled a little further than we have on this road of political evolution. 
What the Chancellor of the Exchequer can at once propose is the 
suspension of the payment of interest on War Loan and on Consols. That 
will at once distinguish pure patriotism from five-per-cent. patriotism. 
The larger question of the complete repudiation of the War Loan, 
capital as well as interest, needs very careful consideration, which it 
The question of the National 
Of course, 


grounds. 


will no doubt receive after the war is over. 
Debt was, I believe, considered after the Napoleonic wars. 
a country which once repudiated might never be able to go to war 
again. Then perhaps it would be a good thing if all the belligerents 
wrote “Spent it all” across the page, and all started life afresh.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Hvueu Ricuarpsox. 

Stocksfield-on-Tyne, Northumberland. . 

[Our correspondent misses the point If aman does not pay his taxes 
he breaks the law and should go to prison. Noman can pick and choose 
his taxes, and assert that one has his sanction and the other not. If 
he tries to prevent the raising of a loan by declaring that later he will 
try to bring about repudiation, he should be dealt with under the 
Defence of the Realm Act. Conscientious objectors are not the pos- 
sessors of a legal or moral right, but merely receive exceptional grace 
and favour at the bands of the State.—Epb. Spectator.] 





CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 
{To tHE Eprrok oF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 
Sm,—If Mr. G. C. Armstrong's letter in your issue of March 4th means 
anything, it means that Christ has bidden us to resist no aggression by 
force, with certain rather undefined exceptions, lest the aggressor should 
slay and ravage. He admits that Germany is an aggressor, but suggests 
that, es she only wants power and wealth (Mr, Armstrong calls them 
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“influence, political and commercial”), it is not an extreme case, and the 
resistance of Belgium and her allies is therefore not venial, as it may 
(to use his own word) have been in the Waldensian slaughter and 
ravages, or in the recent ones in Armenia by Germany’s ally Turkey. 
Some of us Christians are unable to subscribe to the suggestion that 
these somewhat elastic ethics can claim Divine sanction.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ravensfield, New Barnet. Joun Hawke. 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—From the correspondence in your columns and elsewhere it is 
evident that the capital complaint against Quakers and other conscien- 
tious objectors is that they are mean enough to enjoy and to profit, 
without effort on their part, by the security afforded to them by the 
men who are dying or daily risking their lives. Speaking only for 
myself, though probably representing the views of many other Quakers, 
I admit that the position is an unpleasant one even for those of us who 
are above military age, and must be painful for men of that age. But 
assuming that a man is convinced that he cannot in any circumstances 
take life, what is he to do? He must not sacrifice his convictions 
merely because they are unpleasant for the time being to hold, and 
open to misconstruction. He cannot fly the country, for, apart from 
the difficulty of selling up his house and business at these times, to 
what other country can he go that is not “ protected” by soldiers ? 
And I doubt if even those who are most wrathful with the Quakers 
daring war time would think that in the long run the country would 
be the gainers by their expatriation. The Quakers, at this time when 
their peaceful message is specially called for, when this world-wide 
tragedy appears to them as an awful confirmation of their views on war, 
are, as it seems to me, almost silenced because of their equivocal position, 
and because if they spoke out they might be considered as condemning 
the millions of their fellow-countrymen, all of whom are facing hardships 
and many death in their country’s cause. And yet it does not follow 
thet because a man is willing to face death he is necessarily in the right, 

As regards the great complaint against the Quaker conscience, that 
it “lets a man accept the protection of his life and property by the 
fighting of other men,”’ I would observe that he asks for no such pro- 
tection, but cannot escape from it; and though during u war he may, 
humanly speaking, be the safer for such protection, he would rather 
have been without it, and so escaped the war altogether. Why are 
we now suffering from the dangers of war, from Zeppelins and possible 
invasion ? Is it not because we have not followed the Quaker ideal, 
but have trusted in armies and navies ? That is why the regulation 
question put to a conscientious objector as to what he would do if his 
mother were in danger strikes one as so extraordinarily weak, for the 
enswer is: It is only through war that she runs any such risk; if we 
were not armed, the Germans would not attack us. Even if they did 
invade us, which we do not believe, they would not come with rapine 
and murder to a non-resisting country. Therefore we have t> thank 
the military forces alike for the existence of such risk and for defending 
our countrywomen from it. The question, by the way, is also unfair 
for it is like asking a man if he would deny his faith or betray his 
country in order to save his mother. 

Let us, Sir, recognize that between the man who feels that it is his 
eolemn duty to go and kill his brother-man, and him who feels it as solemn 
a duty to take no part in furthering what ¢o him is the crime of war, 
there is a great gulf. It is almost impossible for the one to understand 
the other, and in my experience thoso who differ from us are mostly 
unwilling, or even refuse, to read literature in support of our views. 
For more than forty years it has puzzled me how so many beautiful 
Christian characters among my own friends can see nothing un-Christian 


in fighting (and presumably they are similarly puzzled by our attitude) ; 
but now, when some dear to them are dead or in dangor, one hesitatcs | 
to hint one’s views even in a letter to the Press. It behoves each side 
surely, to refrain from judging the cther, and for the young men to 
weigh the matter prayerfully in their inmost souls, and then to be 
“not disobedient unto the heavy enly vision,’ whether that vision lead 
them forth in the spirit of a Sir Galahad, “ to carve the casques of men,” 
or whether it lead them by paths of reproach to follow peace with all 
men and seek to overcome evil with good.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Howarp Hopckry. 





[If we were not armed, the Germans would not attack us.” When 
aman of Mr. Howard Hodgkin's sincerity and ability writes like this 
one can only gasp in amazement. We have dealt with the whole 
subject elsewhere, but will say here that we draw a great distinction 


between the true Quakers and the men who only hold Quaker views “ for 
the duration.” This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
A VOICE FROM AUSTRALIA. 


[To Tee Epivon or tHe “ Spectator.) 





Sin,—By the “cables” it is said that you have recanted on Free 
Trade and advocate a 10 per cent. ad valorem duty and preference to 
Colonial produce. We farmers and primary producers in Australia 
are groaning under a terribly high tariff. We ave getting restive. If 
the Protectionists here can only by any means secure some sort of 
preference in the British markets, we shall have the high duties kept 
up here, you may say for all time. Take wheat. No preference less 
than 10s. a quarter would be of the slightest use to us, and who pays it ? 
Our fellow-countryman in Britain. We want no preference at all. We | 
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want our Customs Duty brought down to a revenue tariff. The day 
that Britain adopts Protection will be the beginning of the end. 
Germany will have achieved her object. The world’s capital will be 
New York, not London. Wo want more Free Trade, not less. Other 
nations must prosper as well as ourselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Katanning, W.A., February 24th. W. Ocpen. 

[The “cables” of which our correspondent speaks must have wholly 
distorted our views. We advocated a tariff for revenue only, and in no 
sense whatever for Protection. Under such conditions a preference for 
the Dominions can be properly supported by Free Traders like ourselves 
as an acknowledgment of the splendid help accorded us by the Daughter 
Nations.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE LATE MR. BUSHE-FOX. 
{To THs Epiron or Tas “ SpectaTon.”) 

Sir,—The notices of Mr. Loftus H. K. Bushe-Fox, the well-known oar, 
which have lately appeared, have been mainly concerned with the 
important position which he occupied in the rowing world, and the 
gricvous loss which Cambridge rowing in particular has sustained by 
his death. But there are other aspects of his career which ought 
not to be lost sight of. Himself the great-grandson of a distinguished 
Irish Judge, he was a lawyer of considerable attainments who could 
always be relied upon for a sound opinion. For many years he lectured 
at Cambridge on Real Property and Torts to candidates for the Law 
Tripos, and he held for some time the appointment of Seoretary to the 
Special Board for Law. His legal knowledge was also of great service to 
his College. From the nature of the case, the management of College 
business is mainly in the hands of men whose training has been entirely 
academic, and if a governing body should be fortunate enough to 
include a lawyer among its members, his advico is often of the highest 
value. But even lawyers are sometimes pedants, and it is not every 
collegiate body that can command the kind of counsel which Bushe-Fox 
was able to give. He brought to bear upon problems of College adminis- 
tration, not only a capacity for simple and straightforward thinking 
(which a legal training sometimes enfeebles), but also the robust commen- 
eense which characterizes the man of the world in the best sense of 
that much-misinterpreted expression. His colleagues always knew 
where they were with him, and into discussions that were getting 
tangled his intervention would come like a fresh breeze. 

As a College tutor, also, he occupied a position that was entirely his 
own. In these days most College tutors are businesslike, sympathetic, 
and interested in their pupils’ pursuits ; but with the best will in the 
world it is not easy for the non-athletic tutor to simulate the genuine 
athletic keenness, and if he does he is at once found out by the acute 
observers with whom he is dealing. Here, however, was a man who was 
a real authority in the world of sport, and this gave to his counsel on 
all other matters an extraordinary weight with the young men to whom 
it was offered. The highest, and at the same time the rarest, endowment 
of a University teacher is tho power of arousing and developing in the 
very ablest man a passion for the things of the mind ; but this sometimes 
leads to a neglect of the average man. It was Bushe-Fox’s special gift 
that he could arouse in the average man that sense of comradeship 
and corporate loyalty which is indispensable to a vigorous College life, 
and could develop in him a cheerful readiness to postpone private 
advantage to the general good. The Cambridge undergraduate has 
nowhere found a wiser counsellor or better friend. He is being mourned 
to-day. not alone by those in Cambridge who miss his cheery and reliable 
presence, but by Jobnians all over the world, who cannot think that 
any one will ever be to their sons quite what “ Bushey ’’ was to them 
—I am, Sir, &c., a 





THE LATE MR. STOPFORD BROOKE. 
[To tus Eprron oF Tas “ Spectator.) 

Str,—In my letter on the late Mr. Stopford Brooke I fell into an error 
in speaking of him as being curate at Kensington to Dr. Maclagan. Iam 
indebted to Lady Constance Leslie for the correction. She writes : 

“We were living at Bute House, Campden Hill, when Mr. and Mra. 
Stopford Brooke came to Kensington, and we enjoyed their acquaint- 
ance, but it was not Dr. Maclagaa then, but a very quaint old Arch- 
deacon Sinclair to whom he was curate at Kensington. Lord Macaulay 
had come the year before to Holly Lodge. Our neighbours, the Duke 
and Duchess of Argyll, gave a dinner party to introduce Lord Macaulay 
to his new neighbours; Archdeacon Sinclair and our then youthful 
selves were included. This impresses the date on my mind. Mr, 
Stopford Brooke baptized our second daughter, Constance, now wile 
of Sir E. S. Hope.” 
This Archdeacon Sinzlair, I may add, was Archdeacon of Middlesex, 
and uncle of a future Archdeacon of London. He took a very active 
part in providing new churches at Kensington, which in those days 
was growing rapidly, but was stiil so much in the country that 
nightingales sang in Holland Waik.—I am, Sir, &c., 

51 Clarendon Road, W. Francis Storrorp. 





VACATION TERM FOR BIBLICAL STUDY. 
{To THe Eprrok oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Srr,—May we call the attention of your readers to the fourteenth 
Vacation Term for Biblical Study, which will be held this year at Oxford 
from July 29th to August 12th? The object of the Term is to give 
to students of the Bible, who feel the need of more scientific and 
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intelligent study, a special opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
results of modern Biblical scholarship and of receiving systematic 
instruction on academic lines. The scheme is on a Christian basis, and 
lecturers are invited without respect to their special denominations. 
In this momentous year it has been thought well to reduce the length 
of the Term from three weeks to a fortnight, for, while it was felt on 
one side that the call of the country had absorbed many who might 
otherwise have come, yet on the other hand those who were unable to 
render like services might all the more desire to strengthen their spirits 
by the study of the Word of God and carry its deep consolation and its 
undying hope to those in the thick of the work and conflict. 

The inaugural address will be given by the Bishop of Oxford on 
“The Priesthood of Christ,” and the following courses of four lectures 
have been promised :— First week : “ The Books of Ezra and Ne shemiah,’ 
by Canon Box, St. John’s College, Oxford ; and “ Prayer in the Jewish 
ont in the Christian Church,” “by Dr. Ocsterley, Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. Second week: ‘“‘ The Theology of the Priestly Portions of the 
Hexateuch and of the Books of Chronicles,” by Dr. Darwell Stone, 
eee of Pusey House, Oxford ; and “ The Epistle to the Hebrews,” 

the Rev. R. G. Parsons, Principal of Wells Theological ( ‘ollege. 
Slagle lectures have been promised by Dr. Sanday, Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, Oxford ; Dr. Selbie, Principal of Mansfield ( ‘ollege, 
Oxford; and C. C. J. Webb, I Esq., M.A., Magdalen College, Oxf ford. 
Hebrew and Greek Testament readings will be held throughout the 
fortnight. The total cost to students, including lecture tickets, will 
not exceed £2 2s. 6d. a week.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Mary Benson (President of Executive Committee). 
(Miss) E. Lawper (Secretary). 
25 Halifax Road, Cambridge. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
@riter’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “* Communi- 
cated,” ihe Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “* Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that ihe maticr or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
dmportunce io warrant publication. 








POETRY. 





NO MAN’S LAND. 
No Man’s Lanp is an eerie sight 
At early dawn in the pale grey light. 
Never a house and never a hedge 
In No Man’s Land from edge to edge, 
And never a living soul walks there 
To taste the fresh of the morning air. 
Only some lumps of rotting clay, 
That were friends or foemen yesterday. 


What are the bounds of No Man’s Land ? 

You can seo them clearly on either hand, 

A mound of rag-bags grey in the sun, 

Or a furrow of brown where the earthworks run 
From the Eastern hills to the Western sea, 
Through field or forest o’er river and lea; 

No man may pass them, but aim you well 

And Death rides across on the bullet or shell. 


But No Man’s Land is a goblin sight 

When patrols crawl over at dead o’ night; 

Boche or British, Belgian or French, 

You dice with death when you cross the trench. 
When the “ rapid,” like fire-flies in the dark, 

Flits down the parapet spark by spark, 

And you drop for cover to keep your head 

With your face on the breast of the four months dead, 


The man who ranges in No Man’s Land 

Is dogged by the shadows on either hand 

When tho star-shell’s flare, as it bursts o’erhead, 
Scares the great grey rats that feed on the dead, 
And the bursting bomb or the bayonet-snatch 
May answer the click of your safety-catch. 

For the lone patrol, with his life in his hand, 

Is hunting for blood in No Man’s Land. 


J. Kyicut- ApKIN, Capt. 





GEORGE MINCHIN YOUNG. 
(Died of wounds in France, March 9th, 1916.) 
WE met upon the stressful day of war, 
I read you and I loved you as I read ; 
I saw ahead the day I'd love you more. 


Thought never pictured you among the dead. 
Dear Young, I felt our hearts « 

And now the sword has cut the bond in twain ; 
But in the woe the certainty I’ve found 

That Life will join our hearts a 
Yea, hopes we dimly saw shall be fulfilled 
When Love 


28 one were bound, 


x8 ONC again, 


shall live that hellish Hatred killed. 
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BELGIUM.* 

On August 4th, 1914, the German Chancellor made a singularly out. 
spoken and truthful statement in the Reichstag, for which he wag 
severely criticized by the Press in his own country. He said that the 
entry of German troops into Belgium was “a breach of internatio mal 
law.” But, he added, “‘ he who is menaced as we are, and is fighting 
for his highest possession, can only consider how he is to hack his way 
through. . . . We are in a state of necessity, and necessity knows 
no law (Not kennt kein Gebot).” The rest of the civilized world gq 
wholly agrees with Herr von Bethmann Hollweg that the violation of 
Belgian territory by Germany was one of the most flagrant breaches of 
faith ever recorded in history, and so wholly disagrees with him ig 
holding that it was in any way justified by the necessities of the caso 
that it may seem almost superfluous to dwell any further on fests 
with which the public are familiar. Yet it has to be reme mbered that 
before long the Governments of the Allicd Powers will have to discuss 
terms of peace with the criminal nation which is wholly responsibla 
for the greatest calamity of modern times. The voice of humanity 
cries out loudly for a cessation of the horrible slaughter which is dec; 
mating the flower of European youth. Material interests yearn for a 
stop to be put to the waste of treasura which menaces the forem 

States of the world with ruin. It can scarcely 
from the small and unimportant body of extreme pacificists, there aro 
a considerable number of people in this country who will be tempted 
—and very naturally tempted—to welcome with credulous enthusias m 
the first symptoms calculated to encourage a hope that the day of 
peace will speedily return; who, in their earnest hope that a bright 
future may be inaugurated for their own country and for the rest of 
the world, will be over-prone to forget the past ; who will be unmindful 
of the fact that they have to deal with a foe on whose most solemn 
promises no more reliance can be placed than on dicers’ oaths; and 
who will forget that so long as what, for the sake of brevity, may be 
called the Hohenzollern régime continues to prevail in Germany, an 
unsatisfactory or inconclusive peace will merely be the prelude to 


be doubted that, apart 


future wars. 

It is well that the facts connected with the violation of Belgian 
territory should be constantly reiterated, that they should be 
graven in the memory of the public, and that they = ld serve as 


a reminder of the spirit which inspires the diplomacy oa political 
action of the existing Government of Germany. A translation into 
English of M. Emile Waxweiler’s book, which was published more than 
to be weseunay. He brings out clear i 
thtforw 


a year ago, is, therefore, 
marked contrast between the persistent loyalty and straig 
of the Belgian Government, and the perfidy which, up to t ) 
moment, characterized the conduct of Germany; the utter worth- 
lessness of the flimsy excuses which have been offered for that conduct; 





and the ruthless cruelty with which a gallant nation has been treated 
in order to gratify the inordinate ambition of the German Government 


he inferentially warns us to bo 


and people. In speaking of the past, 
and credulity in dealing with 


on our guard against undue confidence 
the future. 

Another point which should be borne constantly in mind, 
ing the settlement of our future relations with Germany, 
present the whole German nation is, in an extreme degree, 
of what a Brahminical mystic would call rr ag that is tos 
and perhaps incurable illusion. The minds of even the most highly 
educated classes appear to be tainted with this fatal defect. Since 
the publication of the astounding “‘ Appeal to the Civilized World,” 
which was signed at an early stage of the war by ninety-three German 
Professors, and the absurdity of which was at once pitilessly exposed 
by Professor Church, the President of the Carnegie Institute, the value 
of the opinions expressed by the most learned cla 
been greatly discredited. But their own illusions still flourish, and 
will continue to flourish until some of them have sufficient independence 


tion 


of thought to seek for information elsewhere than in the political ficti 


in consider- 
is that at 
the victim 
say, profound 


sses in Germany has 


which is supplied to them by a paternal and singularly mendacious 
Government through the medium of a venal Press. The February 
number of the Neuve Deutsche Rundschau contains an article, entitled 
“Private Morality and State Morality,” written by Herr 2 2b 


Troeltsch, who is a Professor of the Philosophy of Religion at Heidelberg, 
and a man of great eminence in the theological world. It contrasts 
favourably in tone with the outpourings of swashbucklers such as 
General Bernhardi and Count Reventlow; but, equally with other 
Germans, Professor Troeltsch accepts the fables which have been 
circulated by his own Government. He altogether fails to see that 
the Germans, and the Germans alone, are wholly responsible for the 
war. What, he says, “ we charge against our adversaries is that in 
unbounded political selfishness they wished to destroy our existence, 
and would not suffer their ring to be disturbed by a young and growing 
German State, which at no point overstepped the measure of its vital 
necessities.” Professor Troeltsch rejects the conclusive proofs whic! 
may be adduced of German cruelty and save 
the German “ military and political authorities have alw RYS presery 
Belgium, Ne 


eons. | 38. 
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gery with the rem wrk that 
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Sind 
fairness and justice in an exemplary manner.” Moreover, he supports 
as warmly as the most militant militarist that pernicigus doctrine of 
the absolute sovereignty of the State which strikes at the root of all 
public morality and of civilized progress :— 

“The modern German State,” he says, “ which nay is fighting 
for its life and future, has its roots in the ordered strengt of Prussia, 
the Kantian feeling of Duty, and the sum of cosmopolitan culture 
embraced by German Idealism. This synthesis must be maintained 
in the new State Morality—not only because we Germans wish to 
remain true to the spirit of our past, but because the essence of all 
genuine State Morality is to be found implied in it. In virtue of that 
we were more than a match for Napoleon, in virtue of that we are 

winning to-day; that will be also the strength of our future.” 
Professor Troeltsch does, indeed, accompany this broad statement of 
principle with the qualification that “we must remember that State 
Morality is not the only Morality, but that it rests upon the broad 
ground of the moral consciousness generally.”” The evidence of Lord 
Bryce’s Commission, the French official Report of the proceedings of 
the German Army, the statements of M. Waxweiler, Baron Beyens, 
and a host of others as regards the events which preceded the war, are 
there to testify to the degree to which, in practice, this “ moral con- 
sciousness” is allowed to curb tho action of the agents who look for 
guidance to State necessity and to nothing else. 

In his scathing and unanswerable indictment against Germany, 
M. Waxweiler brings out two points very clearly. In the first place, he 
shows that, for many years previous to the war, the declarations of 
the German Government that they would respect the neutrality of 
Belgium were absolute and unqualified. In 1905, the German Minister 
at Brussels declared at a public banquet that “respect for Belgian 
neutrality was a political axiom in Germany.” In 1913, Herr von 
Jagow made a somewhat similar statement in the Reichstag. So late 
as August 2nd, 1914, the German Minister at Brussels said to a news- 
paper correspondent: “‘ Perhaps your neighbour's house will burn, 
but your house will remain safe.” None the less, the Belgian Govern- 
ment were warned of the slight value which could be attached to these 
promises. In 1912, King Charles of Roumania, who from his family 
connexion was well informed, said: ‘‘ The miracle of 1870 will not be 
repeated: Belgium runs a great danger of secing her neutrality violated 
by one of her three neighbours.” In point of fact, the German Govern- 
ment always intended to interpret their international obligations 
wholly by the light ef their own military convenience, Moreover, 
Belgium, in Professor Sombart’s words, was “a political abortion.” 
It cumbered the ground, and stood in the way of the achievement 
of Germany’s far-reaching and ambitious projects. Therefore, it had 
to be sacrificed. Nothing is more striking than the contrast offered 
by the attitude of the Germans towards Switzerland and Belgium 
respectively. It was not part of their strategical plan to invade 
Switzerland. They warmly commended the Swiss Confederation 
because, backed up by its “‘ strong Army and the indomitable will of 
the entire Swiss people,”’ it had decided “to repel every attempt to 
violate its neutrality ’’—in other words, the Germans looked to the 
Swiss to be a bulwark for them against France, whilst in the same 
breath they declared that precisely analogous action on the part of 
the Belgians would lead to their country being devastated by fire 
and sword. 

In the second place, M. Waxweiler has no difficulty in disposing of 
the flimsy excuses advanced by the German Government for their 
conduct. As is well known, that Government informed the Government 
of Belgium on August 2nd, 1914, that they had “ reliable information ” 
which “left no doubt of the intention of France to march through 
Belgian territory against Germany.” Not one tittle of evidence has 
ever been produced in support of this statement. It was certainly 
devoid of the least foundation. Desperate efforts were subsequently 
made to trump up a case against Belgium and to throw responsibility 
on the Belgian Government. It was alleged that, previous to the war, 
Belgium had committed various hostile acts against Germany, that 
the Belgian Government were subservient at one time to France and 
at another to England, and that the French had violated Belgian 
neutrality in the use of aeroplanes. M. Waxweiler has examined 
each of these trumpery charges at length, and has conclusively shown 
that they are baseless. 

Baron Beyens’s book both confirms and supplements the work of 
M. Waxweiler. His description of the mentality of the Kaiser is 
particularly interesting. He fixes on William Il. the responsibility for 
the war. He scouts the idea that the German Government were really 
desirous of maintaining the peace of Europe. In November, 1913, 
the Kaiser told King Albert that war with France was “ inevitable 
and near at hand (inévitable et prochaine).”” The statement was correct, 
but only for the reason that the German Government intended to 
precipitate war. 

Junkerdom constitutes a stain on German civilization and an abiding 
menace to the rest of the world. Baron Beyens alludes to a satirical 
version of the German National Hymn, which is what Bacon would 
have called highly luciferous as regards the relations which exist between 
the militarist party and the Kaiser. One distich runs as follows :— 

“Unser Konig absolut, 
Wenn er unseren Willen tut!” 
(May our King be absolute, so long as he does what we wish!) 


people themselves learn that it is in their own interests, and in those 
of civilization, that Junkerdom should be suppressed and the power of 
Kaisers effectively controlled. CROMER. 





THE FIRST SEVEN DIVISIONS,* 

Lorp Ernest Hamitton’s book has a particular value which belongs 
to no other yet published about the early fighting in the war. He has 
not only described the immortal work done by the first sevon divisions 
of the British Expeditionary Force—that had been done already—but 
has given us the names of the battalions engaged in each enterprise, 
and not merely the names of battalions, but in detail the names of 
companies, platoons, individual officers, N.C.O.’s, and privates. His 
story, therefore, has a reality which has been necessarily absent from 
other narratives of this period. We need not open the question of the 
desirability or otherwise of suppressing the war correspondents if we say 
that we have all missed their services. A considerable proportion of the 
emotion and enthusiasm excited at home by past wars has been due 
to the exact information supplied as to the particular regiments and 
persons who distinguished themselves. Every one who has read military 
history, or who even remembers the despatches sent only sixteen 
years ago from South Africa, is conscious of the extraordinary difference 
between the news from the front in this war and the news in formes 
wars. We call to mind a picture in Punch during the Crimean War ia 
which the father of a family is reading from the Times an account of 
how the British cavalry charged. The father is waving a poker over 
his head as he reads; one of his sons is slashing the air with a knife; 
while the younger girls imitate the martial attitudes of their brothers, 
and the grown-up ladies are overcome with pride, pity, and horror. 
They all knew the regiments engaged; had just heard the names of 
officers who were their friends, some of thom perhaps laid low for ever. 
The change is probably inevitable. But Lord Ernest Hamilton's book 
gives us “ the old feeling.”” We are no longer with Blank battalion, 
led by Colonel Blank, near the town of Blank, on a blank date, but with 
the glorious regiments of the best trained Army—small yet great— 
which the world has ever seen, et Mons, Le Catcau, the Marno, the 
Aisne, and Ypres. And we are told who did what down to the smallest 
fragment of Lord Ernest Hamilton's knowledge. We have only one 
criticism to mingle with our thanks. Lord Ernest says: “‘ There were 
no war correspondents present with the First Expeditionary Foros. 
There was no wrapping of specially favoured deeds in tinsel for the eyes 
of a cheap gallery. Even if the wrappers had been present, the general 
standard was too high for invidious selection.”” We know what Lord Ernest 
Hamilton means by these not very impressive words, and in a general 
way we sympathize. But after all, when an officer manages, in Mr. 
Kipling’s words, to “ do his fighting under the eyes of a spocial corre- 
spondent,”’ it is as much the fault of the officer as of the correspondent — 
frequently more so. There are correspondents and correspondents, 
just as there are officers and officers ; even in this war, where the oppor- 
tunities of correspondents have been few, it has beon very casy to 
distinguish the grades. And so we are inclined to adapt the words of 
the farmer who was provoked to resentment by Uncle Joseph in The 
Wrong Box, and say to Lord Ernest Hamilton: ‘“* Who are the was 
correspondents ? You're a war correspondent yourself.” 

Lord Ernest Haniilton defines the scope of his book in a preface :— 

“The Ist Expeditionary Force to leave England consisted of the Ist A.0. 
(1st and 2nd Divisions) and the 2nd A.C. (3rd and 5th Divisions). The 
4th Division arrived in time to prolong the hattle-front at Le Cateau, 
but it missed the terrible stress of the first few days, and can therefore 
hardly claim to rank as part of the lst Expeditionary Force in the 
strict sense. The 6th Division did not join till the battle of the Aisne. 
These two divisions then formed the 3rd A.C. In the following pages 
the doings of the 3rd A.C. are only very lightly touched upon, not 
because they are less worthy of record than those of the Ist and 2nd A.C., 
but simply because they do not happen to have come within the field 
of vision of the narrator. The 7th Division’s doings are dealt with 
because these were inextricably mixed up with the Lee of the 
Ist A.C. east of Ypres. The 3rd A.C., on the other hand, acted through- 
out as an independent unit, and had no part in the Ypres and La Bass¢ée 
fighting with which these pages are attempting to deal. The maia 
point aimed at is accuracy; no attempt is made to magnify achieve- 
ments, or to minimize failures.” 
No writer of military history has ever had to describe a more wonderful 
performance than the retreat of Sir John French's troops from Mons. 
In twelve days they covered a distance of one hundred and forty miles 
as the crow flies, and of considerably more as troops march—not to 
mention the counter-marching. They were overpoweringly out- 
numbered and out-gunned. But they turned again and again to attack 
their pursuers, and they kept their line unbroken till the time came 
for the magnificent rally on the Marne. Of those splendid troops 
nothing remains as an organization, but the memory of their deeds will 
never die. Lord Ernest Hamilton has made good his claim that no 
other Army in the world could have performed the same feat. Their 
training enabled them to do it. It was one of the greatest of tragedies 
that such perfectly prepared material should have been swallowed up 
in a sacrifice that was certain from the beginning—the sacrifice of 
offering themselves to be battered for many days, with no chance of 
taking the offensive, in order that’ time might be gained. 
Lord Ernest Hamilton gives an exceptionally clear and illuminating 
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The civilized world must continue to struggle until the German 


fo Ypres. By Ernest W. Hamilton (late Captain, 11th Hussars). With Maps, 
London: Hurst and Blackett. (6s, net.) 












But in the woe the certainty I’ve found 
That Life will join our hearts as one again. 
Yea, hopes we dimly saw shall be fulfilled 
When Love shall live that hellish Hatred killed. 
L. L. 
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account of the situation at Mons when our Army, having fallen back 
from the scarcely defensible loop of the Condé-Mons Canal to the second 
line of defence which had been carefully made ready, was surprised by 
the news that it had to fall back in conformity with the French line 
without disputirig the ground of its own choice. Then began the long 
retrcat, continued day after day without anywhere timo for enough 
rest or sleep to restore the physica] strength of the hard-driven troops. 
It was a wise decision not to stand on the Valenciennes-Maubeuge line, 
for there our Army would almost certainly have been surrounded. Yet 
s prolonged stand, if it had been possible, would have been more of a 
respite for our men than the unceasing marching, when all the facilities 
tor rapidity were on the side of the enemy. As Lord Ernest Hamilton 
pays :— 

“Our wars for sixty years past have been ‘little wars’ fought in 
far-off countries more or less uncivilized; and the probability of our 
armies fighting on European soil has always been considered as 
remote. ermany, on the other hand, has had few ‘little wars,’ 
but has for many years been preparing for the contingency of a war 
amidst European surroundings. As a consequence, her army equip- 
ment at the outbreak of war was constructed primarily with a view to 
rapid movements on paved and macadamized roads; certainly ours 
was not. The German advance was therefore assisted by every known 


device for facilitating the rapid movement of troops along the roads | 
Later on, by requisitioning the motor-lorries | 


ef modern civilization. 
end vans of trading iirms, we placed ourselves on more or less of an 
equal footing in this respect, but that was not when the necessity for 
rapid movement was most keenly felt. 
advantage, for not only were they capable of quicker movement, but 


they were also able to overtake our rear-guards with troops that were | 


mot jaded with interminable marching.” 

Even troops who had had practically no fighting were dead-beat 
from sheer marching. Of the 2nd Division we read : 
boots were all too small, and their feet swelled horribly. 
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completely undeceived. The immigrants were for the most part ve 
poor Irishmen or English paupers sent out by their parishes. The 
ships in which they came were so foul that there were always come 
deaths on the passage, and even the survivors frequently went straight to 
a hospital with contagious fevers. Those who had started with a little 
money had often been compelled to spend it on the voyage, the common 
practice of the captains being to tell their passengers that they need 
only lay in provisions for three weeks, and when this proved, as it 
usually did, to be only enough for one half the average passage, to fix 
their own prices for such food as they supplied to them for the other 
half. The young Donald Smith was already shrewd enouzh to ge 
that Canada as it then was had no opening for him, and after a fo 
night’s consideration he presented a letter of introduction to Simpson 
the Governor of Rupert’s Land, and in that capacity the administrato, 
of the Hudson Bay Company's affairs on the spot. He was appointed 
an apprentice in the Company’s service at a salary of £20, and at ones 
put to work at counting the skins of thousands of musk-rats. From 
this unsavoury occupation he was soon promoted to the handling of 
more valuable skins, and, after holding several intermediate posts 
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began in 1848 his twenty years’ service in Labrador. His new positioa 
was not reckoned among the prizes in the Company’s service, and to 
most men it was extremely distasteful. But Donald Smith 


master in the art of making the best of things. 


was a 
In the winter evenings 
he read all the books he could lay hands on. The assurance of “an 
old and valued” friend that “ his stalwart understanding had studied 


” 


and made its own” philosophy, history, political economy, medicine, 


and divinity must be taken, no doubt, with some reserve, but he 
certainly read a good deal more than his companions in the Hudson 
Bay region. The activity of his hands was quite equal to that of 


his brain. He found the Company's servants in Labrador very ill 


provided with vegetables. The climate of Labrador does not produ 
this kind of 
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food without much labour and great intelligence. Smith 
He sent to the Orkneys for sceds, poultry, 
and cattle, to Canada for horses and sheep, and the soil was treated 
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the Canadian parties, ‘and the uses to which he turned it benefited 
the Dominion as & whole. When it was suggested that he should 
succeed Lord Aberdeen as Governor-General, he declined to have 
a hand in subverting “the happy arrangement which has existed, 
and ought always to exist, between the central political authority 
and the outlying parts. ” He was anxious to sce any Constitutional 
changes follow, not precede, the establishment of greater unity between 
the two countries He smbered the wretched condition of the 
immigrants he hi ud seen as a young man, and he lost no opportunity 
upon the almost unnoticed change which had come over 


re 





of insisting : , 
Canada in the interval. He urged the necessity of distributing 


and in Czech and 
a scheme which, as 


“in German, in Swedish, in Norwegian, 
wherever these languages are spoken 


he would certainly 


Jeaflets 
Finnish” 





regards Germany at all events, have abandoned 
had he lived but one year longer, in view of the recent experience of 
the United States. He raised and equipped a regiment of mounted 
troops, known as Str: ithcona’s Horse, for service in the South African 
War. He contributed a quarter of a million towards a fund for the 


ement of physical and military training in the Public Schools 
he boys to patriotism and 


encourag 
of the Dominion in order “to bring up t 
to the realization that the first duty of a free citizen is to be prepared 
to defend his country.” For the greater part of his third 
birthday—August 6th, 1913—“he sat at his desk in London working 
as usual,” and on the 17th of the following January he wrote a long 
letter to the Canadian Prime Minister in deprecation of Lord Grey's 
Strand as a business 


ninety 


for the erection of a vast building in the 


scheme 

house for the Dominion. Two days later he was dead. Throughout 
his life his industry was extraordinary. “ ‘I have breakfast at 9 a.m. 
and dinner at 9 p.m.,’ he would say, ‘ and that gives me eleven hours 
daily for work.’ ” 

Mr. Willson would have given us a better book if he had turned his 
great know! dge of his subject to more account by reproducing in his own 
words much of what we are leit to learn from letters and other docu 
ments. In this way his volume might have been reduced to a more 
convenient size without omitting anything of interest or importance. 
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“ the very heart and soul of justice have been plucked out of her un- 
resisting carcass " 


Under 


; and “he could out-slang the boldest bargoman 
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is best.” Part IT. contains “ General Phrases fox Speech and Writing.” 
Under the heading “* Des« riptive of Persons’ we may note “a black, 
chubby, kinky-haired piccaninny™”; “a husky yo pan fh he 
son frightf dissipated’’; “an excellent musician”; and ‘ fond 
mother.” “ Descriptive of Things” gives us “a crimson ro bud 

“the most appetizing confection”; “the blissful skies”; and “a 
suit of faultless cut.” But it is in the “ Ficurat section that the 
compiler is seen at his best. “ As idle as a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean "’ we seem to have heard before; but “ my heart palpitated like 


a trip hammer”; “ such a snore as the nose of innocence can produce ” ; 


and “ like fine-spun cobwebs, with greedy puffed-up spider-like lusts in 
the middle,” show his fine command of imaginative simile. The 
Militaristic ” section reveals a strong pacificist bias, and the political 
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account of the situation at Mons when our Army, having fallen back 
from the scarcely defensible loop of the Condé-Mons Canal to the second 
line of defence which had been carefully made ready, was surprised by 
the news that it had to fall back in conformity with the French line 
without disputing the ground of its own choice. Then began the long 
retreat, continued day after day without anywhere time for enough 
rest or sleep to restore the physical strength of the hard-driven troops. 
It was a wise decision not to stand on the Valenciennes-Maubeuge line, 
for there our Army would almost certainly have been surrounded. Yet 
® prolonged stand, if it had been possible, would have been more of a 
respite for our men than the unceasing marching, when all the facilities 
for rapidity were on the side of the enemy. As Lord Ermest Hamilton 
says :-— 

“Our wars for sixty years past have been ‘little wars’ fought in 
far-off countries more or less uncivilized; and the probability of our 
armies fighting on European soil has always been considered as 
remote. Germany, on the other hand, has had few ‘little wars,’ 
but has for many years been preparing for the contingency of a war 
amidst European surroundings. As a consequence, her army equip- 
ment at the outbreak of war was constructed primarily with a view to 
rapid movements on paved and macadamized roads; certainly ours 
was not. The German advance was therefore assisted by every known 
device for facilitating the rapid movement of troops along the roads 
of modern civilization. Later on, by requisitioning the motor-lorries 
end vans of trading firms, we placed ourselves on move or less of an 
equal footing in this respect, but that was not when the necessity for 
rapid movement was most keenly felt. The Germans reaped a double 
advantage, for not only were they capable of quicker movement, but 
they were also able to overtake our rear-guards with troops that were 
not jaded with interminable marching.” 





Even troops who had had practically no fighting were dead-beat 
from sheer marching. Of the 2nd Division we read: “ The reservists’ 
bocts were all too small, and their fect swelled horribly. Hundreds fell 
out from absolute exhaustion. . . . Some of the cavalry that saw them 
pass said that their eyes were fixed in a ghastly stare, and they stumbled 
slong like blind men.” It was such exhaustion as this which caused 
Sir Horace Smith-Dervien, when ordered to continue the retreat over 
the Le Cateau line, to say that his men could march no longer, and 
that he felt that the 2nd Army Corps under his command could do 
nothing but try where it was to hold the encmy temporarily. Sir John 
French agreed that General Smith-Dorrien was necessarily the best 
judge as to what his men were capable of, but warned him that he must 
expect no help from the lst Army Corps, which was thirty miles away 
to the east and out of touch with him. General Smith-Dorrien accepted 
the conditions. Ife was at bay. He had to fight an enemy whom he 
no longer had the strength to escape. He had only three divis 
oppose seven. As Lord Ernest Hamilton says: “ The position of the 
2nd A.C. was now very nearly desperate, and it is to be doubted whether 
Sir Horace or the C.-in-C. himself saw the dawn break on August 26th 
il hope at heart that the three divisions west of the Sambre 








ions to 





with any r 
could Le saved from capture or annihilation.” 
occupied by the 2nd Army Corps was worse than Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorricn had anticipated :-- 





Even the position 


“The allotted posts did not turn out to be all that had been hoped 


for. ‘Trenches, it is true, had been prepared (dug by French woman 
labour !), but many faced the wrong way, and all were too short. Tho 
short ones could be lengthened, but the others had to be redug. The 


men were dead beat: the ground baked hard, and there were no en- 
trenching tools—these having long ago been thrown away. Picks were 
got from the farms and the men set to work as best they could, but of 
shovels there were practically none, and in the majority of cases the 
men scooped up the loosened earth with mess-tins and with their hands. 





| known as the 


The result was, trenches by courtesy, but poor things to stand between | 


tired troops and the terrific artillery fire to which they were presently 
t& be subjected.” 


No troops outside the Ist British Expeditionary Force would have | 


held those make-believe trenches so long as they were held under a 
diabolical bombardment. the British to their 
undying credit, escaped, thinned but unbroken. We are apt to speak 
of cur own military errors, but what shall we say of the German failure 
to overwhelm General Smith-Dorrien at Le Cateaun? All subsequent 


Once more troops, 


expericnce shows that the Germans ought to have done it, and that it is 


a discredit to them not to have done it. 


, . . , . | 
We have not space to follow Lord Ernest Hamilton’s absorbing 


narrative of the fighting in the Ypres salient, where the thin yellow 
line of the British blocked the way to Calais. We tremble as we look 
back. Low the Kaiser’s thousands were thrust back by a single line in 
which cooks, farriers, and camp-followers played their part we do not 
know. As we read we tell ourselves that, after all, the mistakes of 
the Germans have been very great. They have lost their opportunity. 
They should have sacrificed more men at Le Cateau and Ypres in 1914. 
It is too late to spill rivers of blood now at Verdun. 





LORD STRATHCONA.* 
Lorp Stratncoxa’s life was divided into two almost equal 
During the first half, till he was forty-e'ght years old, he was un! 
Hudson 


parts, 
nown 


of the 





beyond the very Jimited public interested in the affairs 
Bay Company. He went out to Canada in 1838, when he was cightcen. 
and was at first attracted by the wonderful opportunities held out 
to sctt!ers by the great land companies. In a very short time he was 

* The Life of Lard Streticona and Mount Rovwal, G.C.M1.G., G.C.V.0. Dy Beckles 
Willson, London: Cassell and Co, (25s. net.) 


The immigrants were for the most part very 
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The 


completely undeceived. 
poor Irishmen or English paupers sent out by their parishes. 
ships in which they came were so foul that there were always some 


the 


deaths on the passage, and even the survivors frequently went straight to 
a hospital with contagious fevers. Those who had started with a little 
money had often been compelled to spend it on the voyage, the common 
practice of the captains being to tell their passengers that they need 
only lay in provisions for three wecks, and when this proved, as it 
usually did, to be only enough for one half the average passage, to fix 
their own prices for such food as they supplied to them for the other 
half. The young Donald Smith was already shrewd enough to seo 
that Canada as it then was had no opening for him, and after a fort- 
night’s consideration he presented a letter of introduction to Simpson, 
the Governor of Rupert's Land, and in that capacity the administrator 
of the Hudson Bay Company's affairs on the spot. Ho was appointed 
an apprentice in the Company’s service at a salary of £20, and at onco 
put to work et counting the skins of thousands of musk-rats. From 
this unsavoury occupation he was soon promoted to the handling of 
more valuable skins, and, after holding several intermediate posts, 
began in 1848 his twenty years’ service in Labrador. His new position 
was not reckoned among the prizes in the Company’s service, and to 
But Donald Smith 
master in the art of making the best of things. In the winter evenings 
he read ail the books he could lay hands on. of 
old and valued” friend that “ his stalwart understanding had studied 
and made its own” philosophy, history, political economy, medicine, 
and divinity must be taken, no doubt, with some reserve, but he 
certainly read a good deal more than his companions in the Hudson 

The activity of his hands was quite equal to that of 
He found the Company’s servants in Labrador very ill 
The climate of Labrador does not producs 
Smith 


most men it was extremely distasteful. was a 


The assurance * an 


Bay region. 
his brain. 

provided with vegetables, 
this kind of food without much labour and great intelligence. 
gave both to the work. He sent to the Orkneys for seeds, poultry, 
and cattle, to Canada for horses and sheep, and the soil was treated 
by the latest scientific methods. The result was that in 1860, when 
Sir Leopold McClintock visited Labrador, he wrote: “ We all went 
out to see the celebrated garden, which was quite ablaze with flowers, 
‘most of which,’ said our host, ‘ they told me could not possibly grow 
in Labrador. I,’ he added, ‘thought differently.’” Hlia great diffi- 
culty, he explained, had been to get his labourers to plough and dig. 
“* Now each plants his own patch of root crops and it is quite surprisin z 
what a difference it has made.” These experiments were the employ- 
iment of his leisure; his working hours were given to the fur trado 
and to the development of the Company’s business in fish, chiefly 
salmon, in sealskins and in seal oil. By 1862 he had become a Chief 
Factor, the highest round in the ordinary ladder of promotion, and 
the first for twenty-four 
His ability 


two years later he paid a visit to England 
years. He returned to Labrador only to take leave. 
had greatly impressed the directors in Londen, and in 1869 he was 
appointed to the charge of the Company's headquarters at Montreal. 
We have not room for any review of Lord Strathcona’s long carecr 
in Canada. Indced, the complexity of some of the questions in the 
settlement of which he had a great share would make it impossibic. 
But the ashes of more than one controversy still smoulder in Mr. 
Willson’s pages, and his hero did not escape criticism for the part he 
played in some of them. He was charged in particular with want of 
zeal in defending the interests of the factors and traders of the Company, 
“wintering partners,” when the control of the fur trade 
was transferred to a new body of shareholders in London. Mr. Willson 
admits that, had better terms been given them, “ much heart-burning 
might have been prevented and a very great deal of violence and 
political strife been averted. There would have been no Riel rebellion.” 
Nor does he dispute Lord Strathcona’s knowledge of the justice of 
** circumstances 
It was one of 


made 


the wintering partners’ case. He only says that 
made it in his opinion impolitic for him to speak.” 
“which Lord Strathcona’s loyalty to tradition 
although he was 


those matters 
him disinclined to discuss or even to contemplate 
under no delusion as to facts or tendencies.” Indeed, his real opinion 
on the question may be inferred from the clause in his will giving 
cach of the surviving factors a pension—a form of compensation which 
necessarily lost much of its value from the circumstance that it did 
not become operative till more than forty years after the wrong had 
been done. The simple explanation probably is that, though Lord 
Strathcona was a very remarkable man, and did great service both 
to Canada and to the Empire, he was not of the stuff of which the 





defenders of losing causes are mad 


The most wonderful part of his career did not begin till he was 
He “had led an unusually arduous life, 
axing his strength; he had acquired 


£ 


in his seventy-sixth year. 
t vast wealth, and 
Yet in 


In doing 


freque ntly ove! 
was credited with a desire for rest and ease in retirement.” 
1896 cepted the High Commissionership of Canada. 

a mistake fatal to his 


he a 
so he made—so a close personal friend told him 
peace of mind, to his health, and also to his fame and happiness 
Never was a warning le Lord Strathcona 
seemed born for this, the last of his many offices. His predecessor 
had been a membcr of the Canadian Ministry which appointed him 
and as such was charged by the Opposition with holding a well-paid 
The choice of Lord Strathcona was popular with both 


3 justified by the result. 


sinccure. 
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the Canadian parties, and the uses to which he turned it benefited |.‘ the very heart and soul of justice have been plucked out of her un- 
the Dominion as a whole. When it was suggested that he should resisting carcass”; and “he could out-slang the boldest bargeman.” 
succeed Lord Aberdeen as Governor-General, he declined to have | Under “ Prefatory "—a long section-—we are delighted to meet with 
any hand in subverting “the happy arrangement which has existed, | “ Paradoxical as it may seem,” and the compiler’s wide-ranging choico 


and ought always to exist, between the central political authority 


iustrated by his inclusion of such simple jumping-off 
and the outlying parts.” fe was anxious to see any Constitutional | phrases as ‘“ Frankly, 1”; “On the other hand”; “* Nevertheless” : 


| of jargon may be il 


changes follow, not precede, the establishment of greater unity between | “In the meantime”; as well as such a cri de ceur as “I have been 
the two countries. He remembered the wretched condition of the | falscly assuring everybody that” and “ A very affecting circumstance 


, 





immigrants he had seen as a young man, and he lost no opportunity happened yesterday.’ 


“ Response” is quite ilderingly lavish of 

of inzisting upon the almost unnoticed change which had come over | suggestion—e.g., “ He is in feeble health”; “ We haggled about the 
i ; aggled ¢ 

Canada in the interval. He urged the necessity « 

leaflets “in German, in Swedish, in Nerwegi 


f distributing | price”; “I think she is a wee bit jealous” ; I fect that I have no 
an, and in Czech and | more backbone than a jelly-fish” 





; “in no manner of way”; “he 


; 
Finnish” wherever these languages are spoken—a scheme which, as Jed the city” ; “she isa widowed woman”; and “ that kind of apples 
regards Germany at al! events, he would certainly have abandoned | is best.” Part II. contains “ General Phrases for Speech and Writing.” 
had he lived but one year longer, in view of the recent experience of | Under the heading ‘ Descriptive of Persons” we may note “a black, 
the United States. He raised and equipped a regiment of mounted chubby, kis haired piccaninny’’; “a husky youngster”; “a 





ssipated’’; “‘an exce musician”; and “a fond 





troops, known as Strathcona’s Horse, for service in the South African | son frightfu 
i : 


War. He contributed a quarter of a million towards a fund for the | mother.’ = riptive of Things” gives us “a crimson rosebud’ 





petizing confection”; “tho blissful skies”; and “a 





encouragement of physical and m 


litary training in the Public Schools | “the most ay 
of the Dominion in order “to bring up the boys to patriotism and | suit of faultless cut.’ 


| 
’ 


Sut it is in the “ Figurative” section that the 





to the realization that the first duty of a free citizen is to be prepared compiler is seen at his best. “ As idle as a painted ship upen a painted 
to defend his country.” Wor the greater part of his nincty-third ocean"? we seem to have heard before; but “ » y heart palpitated like 
birthday—August 6th, 1913—‘“‘ he sat at his desk in London working | a trip hammer”; “ such a snore as the nose of innocence can produce ”’ ; 
f } 

l 


usual,” and on the 17th of the following January he wrote a long | and “ like fine-spun cobwebs, with greedy puffed-up spider-like lusts in 








tter to the Canadian Trime Minister in deprecation of Lord Grey’s | the middle,” show his fine command of imaginative simile. The 
echeme for the erection of a vast building in the Strand as a business | “ Militaristic” section reveais a strong pacificist bias, and the political 
house for the Dominion. Two days later he was dead. Throughout | phrases aro with very few exceptions steeped in pessimism—e.g., 
his life his industry was extraordinary. “ ‘I have breakfast at 9 a.m. | “indulging simply in pure buncombe”™; “ deliberate malfeasance in 
and dinner at 9 p.m.,’ he would say, ‘and that gives me eleven hou ofiice”; “* political fakery”; “it is regarded as a mere eczema on the 
daily for work.’” body politic.” Part IIL. comprises “ Phrases for Clergymen and 


Mr. Willson would have given vs a better book if he had turned his | Religious Workers.” The first dozen pages are filled with quotations 


great knowledge of his subject to more account by reproducing in his own 


words much of what we are left to learn from letters and other docu- | Thus on the next page to that which contains “It is more blessed 
iV 


from Holy Writ, followed by “ devotional” and “ sermon” phrases. 


ments. In this way his volume might have been reduced to a more | to give than to receive” and “ The spirit truly is ready but the flesh 
convenient size without omitting anything of interest or importance. is weak,” we find “Clothe us with all social and domestic gracc 


and a little further on, under the heading of “ Arraignment,” “ over 





+ 
t 
head and ears in debt and drink”; “ words which will shock some 
THE ART OF JARGON.* dainty soul”; “ The fires of a sensitive religious experience no longer 
a) ‘—_— ” ’ 


One of the liveliest of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s lectures on The Art | glow”; and, under that of “ Invitation,” “‘ May the eternal and un- 
of Writi 


3, is that in which he | spotted life of blessedness infix itself in us.” The force of anticlimax 


} 





, recently reviewed in these colu 


examines the false prose or “jargon of journ ilism and official documents. could no further go, unless it be in “ the dy namics of a redcemed life” 


Tie two main features of jargon, he points out, are that it habitually and “it teems with the virile life of rugged men.” Part IV. supplies 





ract generalities to the concrete | “ Phrases for Letter Writers,” mainly for condolence, in which people 


beats about the bush, and prefers a 
noun. The need of his protest, in the interests of clarity and precision, | U2 ible to cope with one of the most difiicult of epistolary duties are 


is sufficiently proved by the book before us, which i: nothing else than provided with a rich assortment of ready-made aids to consolation 
a wholly serious handbook of jargon, a compendium of periphras’s, | To those who are unable or unwilling to think this strange com 


in 
padding, and vieur clichés arranged under headings. We begin with a pilation may possibly | 


ye of some use, as a labour-saving instrument 
section headed “ Complimentary of Things,” and find, together with such | To all who desire to express themselves with conciseness, simplicity, and 


old friends as “‘a very real asset, a 





1 “the result | Sincerity it is not without value as a monumental collection of things 


ital idea,” ar 





exceeded my most sanguine expectations,” unctuous modernisms such as | better left unsaid or said in a wholly different manner, 


“it is an uplifting habit,” and a fo:muta suitable for the opening of an 


Py tatt. o “7p te o heantif as af taductet secomplishment.”” | 

Exhibition: It is a beautiful piec2 of industrial accomplishment. A BISHOP IN TROPICAL AUSTRALIA.* 

“ Cordiality ” is less productive, but contains at least one useful self- Py ; 

rot die phi eo: “T qeuld be Gelichted to talk with vou. het um Bisnorp FropsuaM has gathered togcthcr some of the articles he has 
OTe iy ue . puatl y -_* ‘ ‘ A ae » MUL aii” . 

fortunately I am very hurried.” Indeed, we cannot help thinking that contributed to magazines and newspapers, and tho result is a volume 


which, he tells us, gave him pleasuro to write, and will certainly do 





ection would have been enriched by the remark of a Scotsman to ; , T hick , 
. « i“ a , : agora he same service to his readers. ssc which we have founc ) 
acaller: ‘ My father is a little queer in his heid, my sister suffers in her the "3 : ich we | und most 
1 


2 interesting relate is experiences as Bis} f Nort] o n 
rrt ; I myself ama martyr to the liver complaint. Othcrwise I should | ™TesUng relate to his experiences as Bishop of North Quecnsland. 


| That portion of the English public which pays any attention to Australian 


] 

have been delighted to ask you to stay to supper.” “ Courtesy ” ranges 

from the simplicity of ‘‘ I thank you very much ” to the cautious clegance affairs has for some years past been so much concerned with the Consti- 
om the § icity OL Lnank y« n { us cleg :) ° 


“i . , * . . tional industrial problems wh > Cr v ral : ‘ 
of “ The only recompense I can make you is goodwill,” the judicious tutional and industrial problems which the Commonwealth has had to 


] 


. 9” ace at it hardly realizes how large a part of the territory is stil 
lease your fancy ?”’ and the f th > oy I , yi l 


vagueness of “ Does the game cf I 
ee, A “— | unoccupied. It is possible even now to ride for weeks through “ bush, 
Conventional phrases | 





frank suggestiveness of “ Aren’t you going ?” 








are classified under the headings “ At Weddings,” ‘* Apologetic,” plain, and sandy creek in ever-changing sameness.” For nine months 

re aesl a 1ac i ncaaing «it ec ins, 4 porogte tic, ‘ - 2 

“Condolence.” “On Leav a Host.” and “On Beine Introdaced” | the year the traveller has no great reason to complain. He must, 
ondolence, faving ¢ yst,”” an n Being rodaced. . 


— , ; 1 , 6 indeed, carry his own food, a can in which to boil his water, and a 
Perhaps the best effort in the domain of apology is: J am exceed- eres? fee 
‘ pannikin to hold his tea. And he must never pass water in the afternoon 


ingly sorry that your requcst comes to me at a time when [ am so 





unless he is certain of finding more before evening. When these 


‘ 


pressed by my own affairs that I cannot, with any convenience, comply - : = Page 
, »” Pp, ' lat ' } ‘ 4} precautions have been duly taken, when the firewood has been gathered, 
with it. Replies to begging-letters or appeals are omitted, otherwise . . d : ; 
room should have been found fer Lord Palmerston’s famous formul the fire lighted, and the meal eaten, there is no rest so pleasant as that 
i SsnoUl ie > tn cul ‘ yy “ailhl SiO > 42mous iormul: 
o7 inder “ the seftness of the tropica tht.” ? ’ 
“ T have to acknowledge your ietter of the inst., and beg to subscribe | “OY 1 under * tl ftness of the tropical night. It is only to the 


night, however, that this praise applics. With daybreak comes a 
plague of flies which is worthy of the Egypt of the Old Testament. 


[thus far om the first page, then overleaf] myself yours faithfully, 
Palmerston.” We pass to the section ‘* Commendatory of Persons,” in : 
For the first three months in each. year travelling is nothing but a 


which the note of flattery is struck in “ You are looking as lovely as : a 
: series of hardships. It is the rainy scason, and then the heavy bla 




















s3 , “ - 
usual,” while caution is shown in the saying, Ile is above the gps : as 
é in point of co: tion.” But if we wish to be “ Critical of oil turns North Queensland into a vast morass. The traveller by any 
au ‘ re Me ~O1LUL U. miversation. rt we ,ant { ce ritica O14 = 
¢ veils a te of omen > wards to br. . » earth 
Persons,” a veritable battery of disparagement is placed at our Cisposal kind of car: has ¢ p every fow ya to break up the earth, 
“T ld a 1 tal Beelzebub } lf into my p! gs“ Ie which “ca! > qu lv i 1 the wheels that they cannot revolve 
you as soo! ike Beel 1» himself in ! lans”’; , 
. i ray ak . p of , 1 culties t the + Bent s — 
i n odious old reprobate ” ; he is a ‘derclict of mankind”; The flooded we ; Ser equal “4 , es oe - a wut - = 
—— ’ es comnan ; { of bein ost e bus 
“he is ponderously dull.” Our phrase-maker chivalrously abstains | ““ porte ea PO en eee his : in th “— 
: sm ‘ the tr re all alike and there are no landmarks with the 
from any disparagement of women ; but “I will not use terms of endear : : ge : paseo ‘ ’ 
. - thirst ¢ a — ; these co - 
ment” can, of course, be applied to both sexes, and his freedom from | death trom this a ommay ey se gach ge “ 
. 5 i 1 , om for t! r t part create a resourcefulness and self-reliance which 
national bias is shown by the admission: The suspicion arises in at t aa : ' ; r : 
, . ° . mman the tishops “respectiul admiration, especially when 
least some minds, that the reprehensible art of lying has several practi — i ; i : . 
f ag? an a . shown by the settlers’ wives. Tropical India is very trying to white 
tioners in this country. Dissent (not in the theological sens ‘ ; 4 , ; . : : 
‘“ ”. ‘3 , , st . 2 women, nut ther they nav roo houses an m scrvants in 
yields “I loathe it”; decidedly not” ; it is in a bad way”; . Se 
: - - tropical Australia they may have no servants except an occasional 
* The Happy Pires t Handbook of Express for the Enrichment of Conversation, 
Writing, and Public Speaking. Compiled and Arranged by Edwin Hamiiu Carr. | by ¢ MH. oF aun, Canon of Glou lite 
Londo G. P. Putnam’: Sons. . Gd. net.) ' sland. Loude Smit, Elder, aud Co. [7s. Od. net.) 
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native, and may be fifty miles from another white woman and a 
hundred miles from a doctor. 

There are two chapters in the book which should be read together 
by any ono who is interested in the future of tropical Australia. One 
deals with the aborigines, the other with the prospects of white coloni- 
zation. Upon this latter point Bishop Frodsham draws a very just 
distinction between Australia and West Africa. It is true that both 
are in the tropics, but there the resemblance ends, “In West Africa 
there is a rapidly multiplying black population—who, while they occupy 
the land, act as children of Gibcon to the white colonist.” In tropical 
Australia there is no such assistance at the command of the white 
colonists. Tho Australian blacks “shivered at the approach of the 
white man, and are gradually disappearing.” It is hard to say what 
the cause of this difference is. It is not exactly the fault of the abo- 
rigines—they are, says the Bishop, “ an interesting, kindly, and lovablo 
race.” But they aro of little use in agriculture, they aro of still less 
use in industrial work, and “ both men and women have an appalling 
faculty of becoming identified with what is worst and most sordid in 
the social life of the whites.”” Theclass of man who starts colonizing 
unknown Australia is apt to be weak in the matter of moral sanctions, 
and now that the aboriginal social system, “ with its complicated rules 
governing the relationship of the sexes, has been brought tumbling 
about their bewildered ears, there is no reason why they should resist 
temptation to vice.” Any consequences in the nature of penalties 
belong to the future, and the aboriginal Australian takes no thought for 
the morrow. To all appearance, then, the white colonizers must trust 
to themselves for success, and Bishop Frodsham lays great stress upon 
the present uncertainty of the result. There are vast territories waiting 
to be occupied, but the fate of the occupiers remains an unknown 
quantity. Nothing but experiment can supply the answer, and to the 
experimental method the conditions of Australia are hardly favourable. 
The available evidence commonly consists in the application of con- 
clusions founded on a part which the speakers know to “ the whole 
which they do not know.” Even in point of climate arguments drawn 
from isothermic lines have little value. In North Queensland the 
Bishop says that all the year through he has ridden at all times of 
the day with nothing on his head but a thin felt hat. Yet in India 
“no white man, even in the winter, goes out for an hour without a 
sun helmet.” Heat is not a question of latitude alone. In any circum- 
stances, the question is not likely to be soon settled. No part of Aus- 
tralia is yet filled up, and so long as this is the case the rivalry of the 
temperate parts will continue to be an obstacle to the settlement of the 
tropical parts. Of late years, indeed, white British immigration has 
been flowing into the southern provinces, while Australians have been 
leaving them to try their fortunes in North Queensland. The Bishop 
is of opinion that it is “ equally irrational” to say that the experiment 
must fail or that it must succeed. He will commit himself to nothing 
moro positive than that “it is worth trying.” 





THE CHARM OF IRELAND.* 

Tuere is a tradition current in Dublin of an American visitor who 
summarized his impressions of that city on the correspondence portion 
of a picture-postcard, thus: “‘Teems of rain, Priests and policemen. 
Everybody always drunk” Even if the story is not true historically, 
it is so typically ; for what a tourist takes away from a country depends 
almost entirely upon what he brings to it. The value of Mr. Burton E, 
Stevenson’s book is largely due to his previous acquaintance with the 
history and legends of Ireland, her literature and antiquities, her archi- 
tecture and art, for he knew before he landed what he ought to sce 
and how to see it; so that the apparently desultory tour described 
so pleasantly in The Charm of Ireland includes most of what is charac- 
teristic and significant in the country. But it owes something also 
to the engaging qualities of its author’s personality. He has a vivid 
appreciation of fine craftsmanship, whether on stone, metal, wood, or 
paper; while his eager and friendly curiosity, his unaffected good 
humour, and his readiness to please and be pleased combined with his 
nationality to recommend him to a race to which America has long 
been the land of promise and the bestower of good things. 

In minor details he is often inaccurate. It is not true, for example, 
that “ the Irish schools are controlled by a board which sits at Dublin 
Castle”; or that the dispensary doctors are Government nominees ; 
or that the Irish railways are built with an entire disregard of the towns 
en the route; or that the Dublin police are members of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary; or that the poorer classes in Ircland are “ gin- 
sodden.” Conclusions, however sanely drawn, which depend upon 
such premisses as these—and unfortunately there are many such— 
are obviously open to hostile criticism; they have, in fact, a family 
likeness to the author's photographs, which are always interesting 
and frequent'v illustrative, but in falsity of values and absenco of 
shadow detau often betray the hand of the amateur. An error more 
serious, because it implies deficient insight, is the repeated identification 
of poverty with wretchedness, Mr. Stevenson should have learned 
from his own Emerson that “good” does not mean good things to 
eat and drink—least of all in Ireland, where “ Poor but pleasant” 
is a standing toast and a universal fact. This, however, is his only 
grave fault; the spirit in which he has set about his task is, in general, 
entirely admirable. His free colloquial style, compounded indifferently 





*The Charm of Ireland, By Burton LE, Stevenson. London: John Murray. 
10s, 6d, net.j 














from English, Irish, and American idiom as the need arises, is exactly 
fitted to communicate his own infectious zest for his subject, and ita 
easy gossiping flow and freedom from pedantry are no small factors in 


making the title of his book a faithful guide to its contents. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

In the Nineteenth Century Professor Hearnshaw insists on the dangers 
of a premature peace, with special reference to the Baltic. Hoe basea 
this view on “ the awful sequel to the untimely peace of 1802.” Tomake 
terms with an undefeated Germany would inevitably mean the German 
absorption of Denmark, and the establishment of the commercial and 
navalcontrol of Norway. As for Russia, her interest in the continuance 
of the friendly Danish control of the inlets and outlets of the Baltic is 
hardly less supreme. The liberation of the Baltic from German control 
is vital to her national existence, and an enduring settlement of the 
North can only be reached through the destruction of Germany's naval! 
ascendancy in that sea.——Sir Harry Johnston has a brief but illumi- 
nating paper on Kilimanjaro. He freely acknowledges the claim of tha 
German missionaries Krapf and Rebmann to be regarded as the pioncer 
explorers of Kilimanjaro; describes the subsequent explorations of 
von der Decken, New, “ tho justly celebrated Joseph Thomson,” and 
himself; and tells the story of how we lost Kilimanjaro, “not through any 
lack of interest-or foresight on the part of the Foreign Office, or even 
of Mr. Gladstone, but owing to the timidity of certain great merchants 
and organizers of British industries.” Sir Harry Johnston deprecates 
attempts to disparage or misrepresent the aims of the Germans in Central 
Africa in the past, while expressing the deliberate view that Germany's 
behaviour in the present war can only be adequately punished by tho 
sequestration of all her former colonies, protectorates, and spheres of 
infiuence.——Mr. Ellis Barker takes for the text of his interesting 
paper, “‘ How the Army has Ruined Germany,” the remarkable saying 
of General Stoffel in his famous report to the French Government in 
February, 1870: “ La Prusse n’est pas un pays qui a une armée; c'est 
une arméo qui posséde un pays.” In his view, it is not the Kaiser, 
the Crown Prince, the Junkers, or the Professors who are Germany's 
evil genius, but the Army, and he makes good his case by many striking 
pieces of evidence, notably the volume on German Chauvinism by 
Professor Nippold published in Berlin in 1913. His final conclusion 
is that, as military domination has been imposed on Germany by tho 
Constitution, and as the people cannot alter it without the consent of 
their rulers, “ it is obvious that Germany can free herself from the shackles 
of militarism only by a successful revolution.”——Professor J. H. 
Morgan in “‘ With the French Armies ” gives us some vivid impressions 
of a recent tour of the French front—studies of deso!ation, heroism, and 
humour. “The Battery” is peculiarly interesting as illustrating tho 
mystical significance of the “soixante-quinze,” already celebrated by 
Théodore Botrel and the chansonniers, whose very origin has become 
epic and led to Homeric controversy. 


In the new Contemporary Mr. Sidney Whitman discusses the responsai- 
bility of the Kaiser for the war. Whether he willed it or not is, ho 
maintains, only a question of slight academic interest. The question 
of real importance is whether or not during twenty-five years he pursued 
a course which made war inevitable, whereas he was in a position to 
make it impossible, and to this there can only be one answer. In 
summarizing the Kaiser's record, Mr. Whitman lays special stress on 
his disregard for the warnings of the past, his treatment of Bismarck, 
his unappeasable love of personal advertisement, and his failure to judge 
character. Curiously enough, the most pointed criticism of his methods 
js to be found in Treitschke, who vigorously condemned the exaggerated 
theocratical cult of majesty as “a dark stain on our monarchy,” and, 
@ propos of a speech made by the Empcror to some Prussian recruits, 
asked: ‘ Are the soldiers of our standing army to be placed on the 
same level as the soldiers of the baby-killing Hered?” Mr. Whitman's 
views are the worthier of attention because he can point to having 
expressed them repeatedly in the last twenty years. Finally, ho takes 
some consolation from the fact that “‘ the scourge of one generation may 
well be the regenerator of a whole race. In plotting for German world- 
dominion he [the Kaiser] has revealed the fate which would await those 
forced to submit to a people which proclaims that ‘ necessity knows no 
law,’ and which is only able to impress its authority by means of threats 
and brute force.” In “The Pan-German Plan and its Antidote” 
Mr. Scton-Watson defines the main task which faces the Allies. It is 
to release thirty-five millions of Slavs and Latins whom Germany is 
to-day ruthlessly exploiting as Kanonenfutter, by restoring Poland, 
Bohemia, and Serbia to the commonwealth of nations, and by creating 
an independent Hungary, stripped of the oppressed nationalities, and 
a Greater Roumania—including Roumanian Hungary, Bukovina, and 
Bessarabia. Behind these Greece and Bulgaria—the latter purged of 
her evil desire to exercise hegemony over the Balkan Peninsula— 
would stand as national States, while Russia would control Con- 
stantinople and the Straits. He adds that there is no prospect of 
detaching from Germany any of her three allics by anything short of 
overwhelming military euccess:——Professor Pigou’s paper on the dis¢ 
tribution of war charges points, with certain reservations, to the finan- 
cing of a very large part of the war costs by heavy taxation upon the 
richer classes of the community. Sir Thomas Barlow strongly 
supports the recommendations of the Commission on Venercal Diseases, 
expressing the hope that an educational propaganda may now be 
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initiated. He notes that while there is solid ground for hoping for far 
more certitude and accuracy in the treatment of these diseases and 
for more permanent results than at any previous period of history, this 
treatment is costly as well as complicated.——Mr. Alfred Wigglesworth 
writes on “‘ Thirty Years of German Rule in East Africa,” which he 
describes as “ an El Dorado capable of vast possibilities ” ; Mr. Laurence 
Jerrold on the unconquerable spirit of France as illustrated by the 
ggle for Verdun; Mrs. Stobart on the tragic and heroic aspects of 
Serbian retreat; and Mrs. Drew on the curative value of the 





the 
fruitarian diet. 


In the National Review Lord Esher, while admitting thatin the matter 
of retaliation we cannot, even if we would, meet like with like, suggests, 
as the only weapon left in the armoury of civilization, the adoption of 
the method of excommunication—i.e., “in direct ratio for every 
innocent life sacrificed by Zeppelin or torpedo the Germans should be 
excluded for a specific period from the pale of the British Empire.” 
We must refer our readers to Lord Esher’s article for the details of his 
scheme and his answers to objections——Sir Henry Berkeley, late 
Attorney-General of Hong Kong, siding with Lord Rosebery and the 





al 


I p of Bangor, defends resort to preventive reprisals to protect our 
non-combatant population; deprecates “expressions of exquisite 
ecnsibility,” such as the recent Resolution of Convocation, as likely to 


cripple the actions*of the Government ; and urges that we should 
“eave them free to act in this matter as high State policy or military 
in the interests of the commonweal dictate.’””——Mr. 
} nt-General for New South Wales, writing on “The War 
after the War,” advocates a prompt declaration on the part of Great 
Britain of the necessary modifications of her fiscal policy. As this will 
ve a common understanding with our Allies, he suggests the 
formation of an International Trade Committee to frame the strategy of 
he editor reprints in full the remarkable speech 
held in 


I ns may 





TW'tes 
4) ise, 
} 


} \ 


the campaign.——T! 





on American policy, delivered at the Republican Convention 
w York on February 15th, in which Mr. 

European policy of the Washington Administ 
most damning remark in his long indictment of Mr. Wilson’s policy is the 
nt that the American Government “ lost the moral forces of the 


toot criticizes the Mexican 


ration. Perhaps the 





statem 
world by not truly interpreting the spirit of American democracy.” —— 
‘the editorial “‘ Episodes of the Month ” deal with Verdun—the number 
contains a large-scale coloured map of Verdun and the district—the 
dangers of premature peace, Mr. Asquith’s policy of “little packets,” 


val debate, the speeches of Mr. Hughes, and the election of Mr. 
In these notes, as in the editor’s signed article on 


t 
Pemberton Billing. 
: »,” the watchwords are “Scrap the Prime 


Wait and See in Warand Peas 


M r and win the war” and “ Remove the British Navy from the 
control of the Foreign Office.”” Mr. Maxse refrains from mentioning 
names, but outlines a War Government “ whose appointment would 
command instantaneous and unbounded confidence consisting of (1) a 
sea-going Admiral, not a mud Admiral; (2) a live soldicr who has really 
seen something of the war, not a mcre military Mandarin; (3) a man of 


business. To these might be added (4) a Parliamentary Statesman, and 
(5) a Labour Leader.” 

The Fortnightly opens with a touching poem by M. Verhaeren de- 
, founded on a letter of one of the 

I Mr. Robert Crozier Long answers 

question, “‘ What’s Wrong with the War?” by asserting that only 
by military efforts of the most strenuous kind can we win, and that 
these efforts are very greatly lessened and delayed by the politicians, 
who aro always saying that we must win in the end, and that it is 


ecribing the burial of Rupert Brooke 
dead poet's companions. 


a war of exhaustion, of munitions, of attrition, or of other 
catchwords.——The “ History of the War” article this month con- 
tains an admirable summary of the battle of Verdun. It appears 


rked out as long ago as 
1874, and has been consti The 
line in advance of this was held for the purpose of preventing a bom- 
hardment of Verdun itself. When this line proved untenable the 

vil population of the town was withdrawn. Should the present line 
be driven in, there are two furthcr lines capable of strong defence before 
the Citadel is reached. 

In Blackwood Dr. Alice Hutchison tells us about the d 
hospital unit when it fell into the hands of the Austrians after the 
conquest of Serbia. Against all rules, she and her helpers were treated 


a2 prisoners of war, were taken from place te place, and endured con- 


that the line now held by the French was ma 
untly kept up to modern requirements. 


oings of her 








eiderable hardships. She describes the Germans as habitually brutal, 
jusolent, and capable, and the Austrians as polite and not unkindly, 


but muddling and untrustworthy. * The Début of Emperor William 











is told by “ One who Watched it,” and recounts many curious things, 
one being the ascendancy of the religious and puritanical Countess 
Waldersee at the beginning cf the reign. But no influences lasted, 
All were made to serve one end, the attainment of absolute power.—— 
The guns of Flanders have of late drowned the voices ‘“* From the 
Outposts,” but we can well afford to listen to the account of a day’s 
work of the Somaliland Camel Police; and under the title of “‘ Land 
grabbing” we get a graphie des tion of the taking of an island 
of the coast of German East Africa. A captured German, when 
he was told he would be interned in India, replied that it wes 
impossible, as all the Enelish had been killed and India was in 
the possession of the Amir, and a local newspaper was produced 
coniirming the information. 





the | 








SPECTATOR. 471 
FICTION. 
A GREAT SUCCESS.* 
Mrs. Humpary Warp’s new novel, which is rather a long short 


story than a full-length romance, is primarily and essentially concerned 
There are several other characters of 
Lady 


with a duel between two women. 
more or less importance, but it is in the relations betwoen 
Dunstable and Doris Meadows that the real interest of A Great Success 
centres. Doris belonged to the professional classes, and was well 
educated, intelligent, and passably good-looking. She was a 
competent artist, had graduated at the S!ado School, and, though an 
admirer of the new gods, was able to accommodate her principles to the 
exigencies of conventional book illustration. In short, she kept her 
artistic temperament well in hand, and was a capable and thrifty house- 
keeper as well as the adoring wife of a young literary lion of expensive 
tastes. Inthe sequel one is reminded—magnis c 

times of Minna Planer (Wagner's first wife) and more often of Mrs. Carly! 
Doris had slaved and drudged for her Arthur in their struggling days, and 
when he awoke to find himself famou soon realized 
that she would have to fight hard to retain his allegiance. Doris, 
however, if far less clever than Mrs. Carlyle, was far better equipped for 
Her rival, Lady Dunstable, 
nged to the genus harpy, as modified and sophisticated by civiliz: 


also 


my} e parva—some- 


e 


as a lecturer she 


the struggle than poor Minna Planer. 
I " 
tion. It was no question of passion or greed, but merely of appropria- 


tion. 


she belonged to a noble fami! 





Her husband was a wealthy Peer, 
and was related to everybody of note in the political world. She was, 
in short, born in the purple, and had been dandled on the knees of 
Premiers and Cabinet Ministers. a 
brilliant talker, and could hold her own in any company. 
in the least in love with Arthur Meadows, but was attracted by his 
us to exploit him as a whetstone for her own wit 


eover, well read, 
She was not 


was, mor 


mind, and anxi 
oo P . Py 1 
his was her usual way; she was quite unscrupulous in gratifying her 
whim, and the young lion was hypnotized by the attentions which she 
lavished uponhim. Against such a “ heavy-weight ’ 
—equipped with brains, experience, rank, and wealth 
Moreover, she played her cards badly at 


as Lady Dunstal 
Doris seemed 


0 


to have little or no chance. 

the start, and, when invited with her husband to stay at the Dunstabk 

lf or conciliate her hostess, with 
Lady 


] 
could be 


stately home, refused to efface hers 
the result that 
Dunsta 
nice to women who flattered her, preferred the so 
mascu! in her intellect, was far from being a perfect 
So Doris declined further invitati to the Dunstables, 
m, and she stayed at home 


displeasure. 
le, we may observe parenthetically, though she 
iety of men, but, 


he incurred Lady Dunstable’s 


though no t 
gentleman. 
while Arthur paid them long visits en garg 
in London in August, drudged at her work, waged war with rebellious 
serable and jealous. 





ns 








servants, and grew daily more and more mi 

But while it seemed any odds on the titled harpy winning easily, she 
had one vulnerable spot, and fortune placed in Doris’s hands precisely 
the weapon for striking a deadly blow. Lady Dunstable had an cnly 
son, the heir to the title, and in theory a most precious possession, 
ndalously, frightened the life 





o 


though in practice she neglected him sca 
out of him with her tongue, and drove him to find consolation in the 
company of “ singers, actors, and other rubbis as the polite Branden- 
burger described them. He was weak rather than vicious, and had 
nder the spell of a lady of mature charms, dragg!e- 


h,” 


latterly fallen u 
tailed appearance, violent temper, and a passion for gigantic hats 
ly had she a lurid past (which Lady Dunstable might conceivably 


Not onl; 
h in no circum- 


have overlooked), but she wrote very bad poetry (whi 
stances could Lady Dunstable have ever endured). But in any case, 
the lady was absolutely impossible, and when Doris met her in the 
company of her victim at the studio of Doris’s R.A. uncle, where the 
g man had already 
given his enslaver a written promise of marriage. If Doris had eimply 
been a vindictive fool, she would have done nothing, kept her counsel, 
and watched young Dunstable slide into matrimony with an exotic 
virago of dubious antecedents. But she soon realized that she could 
“get back on” Lady Dunstable far more effectually by acting as a 
friend. By another remarkable coincidence, she met at the same 
studio another sufferer from Lady Dunstable’s atrocious rudeness, a 


siren was posing as a model, the unfortunate youn 





clergyman’s daughter, a young woman with a miraculous capacity for 
forgiveness, and with her aid soon planned a campaign for the rescue 
of the too ingenuous youth and the discomfiture of the overblown and 
Doris held all the trump cards this time and 


overhatted sorceress, | 
game which enabl 


made no mistake, playing a g 
rnanimous to her rival, to lay her under a great obligation, 
r of neglecting her son. Meanwhile Arthur Meadows 


ting conditions which his dependence 


1 her simultaneously 


to be ma 





and to convict h 


had begun to chafe under the exa 
ble’s patronage had imposed, and Doris’s heroic int 


tabi 


on Lady Dun 
vention completes his emancipation, while opening his eyes to qualities 
I ) 


in his wife which he had hitherto failed to recognize. Our sympathies 


are all with Doris, for Arthur was really rathcr a poor creature ; but the 
it of Lady Dunstable, and there is nothing 


most interesting portrait is thi 


better in the whole book than the brief description of her bearing in 
the hour of defeat. ‘She didn’t kiss me when she said good-night ! ’ 
said Doris suddenly. ‘She wasn’t the least sent ntal—or ashamed 
or grateful. Having said what was neceszary, she let it alone, She's 
a real lady—though rather a savage.’ 

*AGreal S hs) ts. Humphry Wa: London : Smith, Eider. (Js. 6d. net.j 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does no: necess wily proclals sudsezusat revis:0.| 





Our Food Supplies. Py Christopher Turnor. (Country Life Offices. 
2s, 6d. net.)—Few of Englend’s landowners have established more 
deservedly than Mr. Turnor a right to instruct us upon agricultural 
matters. There are, however, two points of principle upon which we 
do not agree with his book, though the war produces emergencies 
which inevitably throw some convictions into the melting-pot. We 
hope we shall never have to acquiesce in his desire that there should be 
fixed by law a minimum price of forty shillings a quarter for wheat. 
Mr. Turnor is wrong, apart from the consideration of the consumer, in 
thinking that security stimulates activity, though striving for it does so. 
Again, ho falls back in a despair that we do not yct fee! upon the need 
for more State action than we like. The success of his own efforts to 
improve agriculture in Lincolnshire is worth more than any State- 
regulated schemes. In writing of credit banks, for instance, he deplores 
the lack of Governmental activity: we do not, for we have no desire 
for State banks, and consider that Government gees far enough if it 
makes everything legally open for voluntary cffort towards these 
excellent ends: possibly the use of gatienal credit, a unique asset, 
might be allowable. With these reservations, we can heartily commend 
this practical book to landowners and farmers. Mr. Turnoris perfectly 
right in condemning the under-cultivation which is so marked when 
we compare Great Britain with Denmark, and also in condemning 
prevalent waste. 
remarks upon the settlement of soldiers upon the land after the war 


He writes soundly upon rural education, and his | 
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| Fielding-Hall (H.), For England, 8vo........... «eeeeeees-(Constable) net 36 
Foster (M.), Rich Man, Poor Man, Cf BVO.....cccccccccccsccces (Appleton) 6/0 
Foster (M.) and Gaskell (J. F.), Cerebro-Spinal Fever (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/5 
Garratt (Evelyn BR.). Betty of Rushmore, cr 8v0.............4.. (A. Rivers) 6/0 
Grant (Gadi), Piain Wiliam, OF BVO... ccccccccccccccscccccs (Digby & Long) 6/0 

| Groves (E. W. H.), On Modern Methods of Treating Fractures (J. Wright) net 7/6 

| Hill (H. W.), The New Public Health, cr 8vo..............- (Macmillan) net 5/6 
Herbert (5.), Mor m Kurope, 1759-1914, cr 5vo...... .-(Macmillan) net 2/6 

| Jacks (L. P.), Fron » Human Miad: Essays, er vo (Wililia! ims & Norgate) net 2/6 
Kempe (H. R Att rnating Currents +. 2. eae (C. Lockwood) net 3/6 
Lord Granville Leveson Gower (First Earl Granville), Private Correspondence, 

B7SL CO BBBE, BVO. . ccccvccccccvecccceccccescscesevess (J. Murray) net 32/0 

| Lynch (B.), The Complete Gentieman, cr SV9........ cece eee eeeeee (Secker) 6/0 
MacMahon (Ella), A Rich Man’s Table, cr 8v0.............. (Mills & Boon) 6% 
Maginnis (C. D), Pon Drawing, cr SVO.........ccccccccens (Batsford) net 5/5 

| Marsh (R.), The Great Temptation, cr SVO..........0e ee eeeeeeee (Unwin) 6,0 

| Muir (J ), War and Christian Duty, cr 8vo..... (Ga dner) net 2/3 

| Palmer (I. McA.), An Army of the People, cr 8vo 1am) net 5 0 

| Pearson (J. J.), Arizenos: his Wanderings, Trials, s (Bla khwe 1) net 46 

| Pendered (Mary L.), The Book of Common Joys, cr 8v0.......... (Dent) net 46 
Porter (Eleanoi H . en SOD, ON OO nnncacccecenseeneseener (Constable) 6.0 


seem thoroughly sensibie, though very alarming when he works out the | 


cost (he calls it a sound investment) at £1,000 per family. This is a 
most important matter, and we shall not settle it so easily as did 


Augustus. 





The Hague Arbitration Cases. Edited by G. G. Wilson, LL.D. 
(Ginn and Co. 15s. net.) 
Ilague. 
have led on to wars instead of arbitration: therefore the tribunals may 
be congratulated. But nobody doubts now, and statesmen never 
doubted, that though such disputes may furnish casus belli to aggressive 
States, they are not truly causae belli. Here are included the settlement 
of the maritime boundary between Sweden and Norway, the question of 
the North Atlantic fisheries Letwceen curselves and the United States, 
various claims egainst Venezuela, a dispute between the United States 
and a recent Government of Mexico, and three happily settled matters 
between France and Italy. 

A Dictionary of Universal Biography. By A. M. Hyamson. 
ledge. 25s. net.)—This is really a dictionary or catalogue, 
persons reach the distinction of two lines to their biographies, unless 
It claims to contain more names than any 


(Rout- 


their names are very long. 
other such book, and we have no desire to dispute the claim. 


Booxs or Rererence.—Debhrett’s House of Commons and the Sudicial 
Bench, 1916 (Dean and Son, 7s. 6d.), is a ‘* Who’s Who” of Members 
of Parliament, Judges, iacluding the Colonial Bench, and Stipendiary 
Magistrates. It has also a bricf table of the Upper House. Dod's 
Parliamentary Companion, 1913 (Whittaker and Co., 33. Gd. net), has 
much the same information, without heraldry and without reference to the 
The Members and the constituencies appear in complementary 
compact little pocket-book in form. The 
6s. net), is a 


Bench. 
lists. Dod’s is a stout, 
Literary Year Book, 1916 (Meath, Cranton, and Ouseley, 
list of authors with their works and the periodicals to which they con- 
tribute, of illustrators, agents, and libraries. There is also advice upon 
legal and kindred matters that affect literary workers.——The News- 
paper Press Directory, 1916 (Mitchell and Co., 2s. net), gives classified 
lists of the periodical publications of the United Kingdom, the Empire, 
and of some foreign countries. There are articles on current topics. 
It is perhaps compiled from the advertising rather than the literary 
point of view. Fry's mayer Gui leto the London Charities. (Chatto and 
Windus, Is. 6d.) stands alone in its own sphere. It is helpful to social 
workers, uscful to the philanthropic, aed, in such a year as this, a 
noble record of undaunted charity. Clubs, 1916. (Spottiswoode and 
Co. 5s. net.)—The late ex-Lower Master of Eton continued to occupy 
some of his Icisure in keeping up to date his handy list of clubs 
throughout the world which an Englishman may want to join or to use 
temporarily. In his last list he had over four thousand to tabulate, 
with addresses and brief - ‘ticulars. 


AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—_~>_-— 

Andrews (E. 8.), Elementary Strength of Materials, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 4/6 

Velloe (H.), a "Last Days of the French Monarchy, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 12.6 

Hicok of Saint Bernard on the Love of God (The), er 8vo........ (Deat) net 3/6 

Driggs (C. A.). Histery of the Study of Theology, cr 8vo....( Duckworth) net 26 
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It might have been conceivable that such questions should 


for few | 


Here are recorded fifteen awards given at the | 





Chambers (RK. W.), The Better Man, cr 8vo.......... 0.00 c cece eee (Appleton) 6,0 | 
Cohen (J. H.), Law and Order in Industry, cr SvO.......... (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Cornaro (L.), The Art of Living Long, 18mo.................. (Putnam) net 2/6 
Davenport (H.), A History of the Great War, eae (Putnam) net 9/0 


Dennis (C. J.), The Songs of a Sentimental Bioke, er 8vo(Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/0 
Devotions from Ancient and Mediaeval Sources (Westera) ..(Blackwell) net 50 


Joudeney (Mrs. H1.), Travellers’ Samples, cr Svo.............. (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Lacyclopaedia of Religion and Lthics, Vol. VILL., folio. 


. & T. Clark) net 23/0 


| WESTON & pateapeishannaes LTD. (029%. 24a‘, 1S EAST 














Pound (E.), Gandier-Brzeska, roy 8V0........0eeeeeeeeeees (J. Lane) net 12/6 
Richter (E. H.), Prints: their Technique and History, 8vo ....(Batsford) net 69 
Shakespear (L. W.), Local History of Poonaand its Battledelds( Mac millan) net 50 
Simpson (J. Y.), The Self-Discovery of Russia, 8vo.......... (Constable) net 6/0 
Slattery (C. L.), Why Men Pray, cr Sv0........ceseeeeee- (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Snelling (W. E.), Excess Profits & Excess Mineral Rights Duty(I. Pitmasa) net 74 
Somerville (B.), The Passing of — eer (Duckworth) 60 


Studies in Love and Dari ig, by A. 


.. (Mra. Hugh Jones), er 8vo (Rider) net 3/6 
Sturgis (R.) and Frothingham (A L.) -IV 


A liistory of Architecture, Vols. I1I 





BED ccvriandsacs cane teceuenecneedecbereennnessséetceeoss (Batsford) net 250 
Thomson (W , The R ght Divine, er 8vo.......... (Chapman & Hall) net 6 
Thonner (Fr.) » Flowering Tlants of Africa, roy 8vo.......... (Dulan) net 15.9 
Tracy (L.), Number Seventeen, cr Sv0.........ccccccscccccccess .(Cassell) 60 
Wallace (K.), restion: How to — i, CF BVO... ...(Newnes) net 2/6 
Webster (Nesta Ii.), The Chevalier de Boufflers, 8vo........ (J. Murray) net 12 
Yamada (N.), Ghenko: the Mongol Ae asion of Japan (Smith & Eller) net 7/6 


LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


FATTERNS POST FREE 
LIBERTY & CO, LTD., REGENT STREET. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


Nature’s Remedy for Rheumatism— 
Simpie, Safe and Sure. 


\ 7HETHER it is Rheuma- DD ppt shade Brine Crys- 
tism, Gout, Sciatica or tals—simply dissolved in 

a hot bath—form a natural 

remedy that has cured tho:- 


sands. They are prepared for 
home uso from the original 


LONDON 


Lumbago—the root of the evil 
is Uric Acid. Eradicate this 
with Droitwich Brine Crystals, 
and you are completely cured. Brine Springs. 

2/6 per 28-!b. bag. 

Delivered free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
CMEAP, E.S. 


Price only 


- DENT’S WATCHES ANDGLOCKS 


| 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


Tritish Exhibition. The only Gran! Prize awarde! 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
The only Grand frize awarded for 
Chronographs, aud 


nometers. 
Astronomical Regulators, 

H Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW C- ae - on pllongion., 

. DENT CO. 
Makers of the Great oom stiminster Clock, B = ~ 
ci Strand, or 4 Reyal Exs toed E.S. 


‘TaaDe-MA nt. 


GENUINE Samples and illustrated 
IRISH list sent post /ree 
DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Lid, 4°» Donegall PI. 


BELFAST 


PRU DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


BARS, 


Manufaciurers to their 
Mayesties the Ming & Queen 


HOLBORN LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ................ .-- 126,000,000. 


DROITWICH BRINE BATHS 
WARNING. 


The Public are warned that the full benefits “ the treatment for 
Rheumatism and kindred complaints CAN ONLY BE 
OBTAINED IN THE NATURAL BRINE BATHS AT 
DROITWICH, FOR WHICH THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 

Illustrated Booklet post free from 


BATHS MANAGER, 33 SPA OFFICES, DROITWICH (WORCS.). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
B EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT'S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 
DEPARTMENT OF MODERN HISTORY. 
The Council will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT IN MODERN 
HISTORY. ‘The salary orfered is £120 a year, rising to £150, non-resident. 
The appointment will take effect as from Septer iber Ist next. 
Six copies of application and of not more than three recent testimonials should 


be sent not later than April 29th to the SECRETARY OF COUNCIL, from who. 
further particulars may be obtained, 
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April 8, 1916.] THE 


BOROUGH OF BURTON-UPON-TRENT 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





penia 


APPOINTMENT OF § SECRETARY AND DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 


Applications are invited for the Appo intmet it of SECRETARY and DIRECTOR 











OF EDUCATION for the County Borough of Burton-upen-Trent. Salary: Com- 
rn scing £400, Maximum £450 per annum. Particulars of duties and Form of 
A atior 1 will be forwarded on reccipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 
i date appointed will be required to take up duties on October Ist, 1916 
4 lications, endorsed “* intment of Secretary and Director,” together with 
rr of three rec should reach the undersignd not later than 
the 29th April, 1916. 
Canvassing Members of the I tion Committee or the Town Council, elther 





or indirect! 
vlion OMe 


ly, will be deemed a disqualification. 
H. BENCE, 
and Director of 


(MIXED). 





Educat 





yn-Trent. 
yo 1918. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


HI AD-MASTER 
f Hi 


Secretary ion. 














spplications are invited for the Post AD-MASTER of the above-named 
& |, working under the regulations « . — i of Edecation Accommodation 
100 pupils, Salary £300 per annum aad £2 Capitation fee on all children over the 
first 50 


in the Schocl at th 


he present time. 
ates of a University. 


Dutics to comr 


omplement of pupil 
licants must be Gradu 

“at May next. 
Written applications endor 
t e recent testimonials, 
} xsimo. Canvassing wi 
m1 Offices, Ross-on-Wye. J. FRED 
30th March, 1916. Clerk 


KA ASTBOUR EDUCATION COMMI 
4 


SCHOOL 





1ence Thursday, 


more than 
iater than the 10th 


sed “ 


hould 


1d-Master,” enclosin 
gued not 


z copies of not 





s nt to the undcersi 





q fy a candidate 
ARNOLD 


to the Governors 


TTEE 


- 
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Mi NICIPAT OF ART. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for TEMPORARY appointments as follows :— 
A. ASSISTANT ART MISTRESS well qualified in cencral subjects and Painting, 
with specialized knowledge of Book I!ustration and Fashion Plate Design. 
tyuties 30 hours weekly, commenci MAY Ist Salary ae ananm 
B STANT ART MISTRESS qu a similarly, 1 } days 
‘ worl < r than teachin encouraged. ‘Commen g 
) per anNnwvin. 
Cc LESS for Secondary School scholars’ work chiefly 
: ommencing MAY 8st! Salary £105 per annun 
Full information and Forms of lication, to be reccived NOT LATER THAN 
APRIL 19th, 1916, may be obtai ne d from the undersigne 
Education Department, H. W. FOVARGUER, 
The Towa Hall, Town Clerk and Secretary. 
Rast bourne. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMSON'S MATHEM 
ROCHESTER. 


ATICAL SCHOOL, 








TheC overnors of this School Invite plications for the office of HEAD-MASTER 

Applic es of a University in the United Kingdom, and must 
I 28 and 40 

I 1 will I quired to t ake s ht 8 ties at the commence- 
I rm, or tail + separ odie n t tof the Spring Term 

Pull 00l, the sala and the ‘comms of appointment will be 





scut to all applican ote the Clerk to the Governors, 





Mr. R. A. ARNOLD, 
April, 1916 i Precinct, Rochester. 
( { A R E 1D R is 
WOMEN’S PAULT IN THE WAR Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CARI ERS,” 7 specializ A Handb giving detaiied information as to 
resent opel nes fc e ed women. Price 1s 6d.; post free Is. 10d.—-Central 
| reau for the Es it of W > Princes Street, Cavendish Souare, W 








Pp \LZEATH, NORTH COAST ( ‘ORNW ALL. FURNISHED 

Bt WGALOW ro LE! Any period before J i 2-4 gs. weekly. 
} ut situstion, bathing from 1s ° two doi ble t single bedrooms, 
dout ting-room, bathroom (h. auc lc.). 1 Appl LOMAS, & Gordon 
Row, Clifton, 


&c. 


LECTURES, 
CO L 


LONDON. 


val Charter, 1853.) 


UEEN’S 


(Founded in 1848. 


LEGE, 
1 Re 


() 
























Putron HER OUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Visitor: THE BISHG * LONDON, 
Irincpal: The Rev. J. } YALL, M.A 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 2nd 
ides a general ed ym for Stud ip to the age of 18, as well 
as ires for more eed Stud 3 
he College, as l 7 the Schocl vratory to the Colleges 
a M. D. TEAL to the Ward a. Miss C 5 LEW! 
} vy Street, W., from whom information m also Le obtained 
Ps ling Hous which Student may reside. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
, Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals 
A PR $ Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Statl consists of 
M exp need Teachers in every branch of [Ph 1 Trai g, 
i Sw Mistress fire Koyal Gymnastic Institute, + kholm 
j men are trained as S« teachers of Physical Education, "He alth 
Students received in residence Medical supervision 
I rences permitted to Lord Kinn !, Right lion. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
be BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAIN 
7 Lansdowne Road, Bediord.—Priacipal, Miss STA 
tr lint College to | Feachers of Gymna 3 
1 ning ext 3 over 2 years, and in 
( ti 2S ish System, Massage, Anatomy, Piy 
b , La , Cricket us, &c,. 
ro ¢ SEEKING A USEI AND ae" ‘TRAT CALLING 
i rEY COLLEGE rOR PHYSIC: AL TRAINING AND 
- HYGIENE, Erdington, W offers a f teachers’ training in 
] 1 Culture, & Swedish Gy ast 3, ing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
A t . Physiology &e Im sive ices, £110 per anuum. GOOD POsTs 
( NED APTER TRAINING 


a] 


ERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL RAINING 


pus 2B 








COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 
fir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (( rman). Majer WALDORF AST¢ M.P 
br. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Principal: 
Miss M. H ; (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
ipal : 
Mise A. WIKNER (Roy ist. of Gymnastics, Stockholm) 
he ¢ ge was opened in 134 first of its Kind in Engla 
ar d tot teachers of Sci lkd tion on I ‘ 
urse ext ver two y rs It iacludes the udy « 4 
] wry of Educ ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, 
( nastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise u 
> neighbourhood ihe Coitege stands in its own gr Is of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to lartf ord Heath. The Course begins in september.— 


Wurtber particulars ou application to the SECRETARY 
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SUMMER BRM, 1916. 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMI Nt ES on TUPFSDAY, 18th April, 1916, and 
CLOSES on FRID AY Oth June The Facuity of Medi ine embraces the following 
Twelve Chairs, from which instruc n is given in all the main departments of 
Medical Science 

sotany ~ a oe nee &. RAIL, M.D., F.R.S 
Zoology et me e+ Prof. J. ARTUUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. 
Physics ee ee e- Prof. C. Nivex, DS F.R.S 

Chemistry .. 0 es Prof. FRepeRick Soppy, M.A., F.R.S, 
Anatomy ee ee ee Prof. R. W. Rt M.bD., F.R.C.S, 
Physiology . es ee Prof. J. A. MacWiLiiam, M.D 

Materia- Medica +» Prof. J. Tueopornk Casu, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S 
Pathology se «+ Prof. THEODORE SHENNAN, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
Forensic Medicine .. «+ Prof. Marturnw Hay, M.D., LL.D. 

Surgery ° Prof. Jonn Marnocu, C.V.O., M.A., M.B. 
Medicine . Prof. A. W. MACKINTOSH, M.A., M.D, 
Midwifery .. .. Prof. R. G. MCKERRON, M.A., M.D 

Instruction is also giv yen In Special Departmen ~f Medical Practice by Lecture.e 
appointed by the [ niversity Court Clinics! instruction is obtained In the Roval 
Infirmary, loyal Lunatic Asylum, Sick Children’s Hospital, City (Fever) Hospital, 
General Dispensary and Materni ty Hospital, Vaccine Instituti and the Oph- 
thalm Institutic “The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are :— 
Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine M.D.), 
and Master of § (Ch.M A Diploma in Pubile Health is conferred after 
examination on Craduates in Medicine of any Unive ty in the United Kingdom. 

udi Hos; s, Class and Mat riculs - 


The total cost of the whel irriculum, inc 1 Fe 








tic s, and Degree I is usually about £160 irs Scholarships, Fello 
ships, and Prizes to the number of fiity, and of the annual value of £1,180, may 
be held by Students in this Faculty 4 Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may 
be had on application te » the ary of the University rhe University also 
grants Deg Arts, | i ¢, Law, and Divinity, particulars of which may be 
had on 3 Secretary 





THEODORE 


TESTFIELD COLLEGE 

Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. 
of the University oi 
Fees Resident 


SHENNAN, M.D., F.R.C.S 
of London).—Principal, 
prepared for the Arts and 
also for the Archbishop's 


E., Dean 
(University 
Students are 


London ; 


W 


S 


from 


l ology £90 a year Non-Resident trom 
3 r A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a vear 
Ww or competition at an examination to be held early in My, 1916 





nd further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 





Westfield College, 


~RINCESS CHRISTI 


\HE 


AN COLLEG!I 





EF, 
WITHINGTON, —_ 3 

Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Childre Nurses. Bables In reside : 
VERY LARGE DEMAND — Ql ALIFLED NURSES Special urse 

younger students months, weekly ul fully trained Hospital Nurs 
jv" ;OEBEL EDUCATIONAL INST! TUTE (Incorporated), 
rALGARTH ROAD, WES] a eg * tee Training College for Teachers. 
Chairman, lit. H« Sir William Mather Ir urer, Mr. C. G. Monteflore; Sec., 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds For prospectuses ad tabesenetie concerning Seholarships 

upply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


&e. 


PRIVATE TUITION, 


WD OURNEMOU TH Mr. P. H L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
i °7 Pi Pil for V vich, Sandhurst, Navy (s ial entr London Matri 
and other Exa Large mi house, 200 yards from sea.—Apjply, Stirling 
House , Mar K a rhe t! 


GIRLS 
LAD 


SCHOGLS AND COLLEGES 


ES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 








E RSE Y LES’ 4 
—— stitute for Continental School pecial facil irning Frene , 
As we range of all other subjects; boarding t ; eood ad ral 
i healthy ! lity; games, & in own gr ad ing.—For Prospectus 
Miss GOOD, B.A Principal 


H E LANE, WATFORD. 


{iene LL Oo & | 























WALLIS 
Privat K ntial S ol for Girls 
Scholarship, availaLle for three years, ou application to Principal. 
SPRING TERM ENDS APRIL Iira, lott I Watford ¢i6.* 
(“cop try bent tr SUSSEX. PINEHURST. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in g Is on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 [cet above sea vel 
Princ l—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Clasa Triy Camb.), assisted by 
Misa M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospect " aes 
\ 7. MARGARE T’S Ss C rr OOL, 
b POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS xtensiv Bulldings and Grou 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Gla 11 miles from 
Stirling Thorough General Educat on Moder L. ~ Lact Cricket, Tet 
and Five SUMMER TERM BEGINS on WED SDAY, MAY 3x1 Prospectus 
and full particular n application to the HEAI MIST! ESS 
() ‘rear Mga cnet EASTBOURNE.— 
Ww Prin Is Miss CHU! LEIGH and Misa JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College) i t Modern Edueation Premises s ) for a School 
] e Pl ng-fields and Kin J sse, Hock rennis, Cricket, Swimining 
S mer ‘Term begtr May 4 Tele j t! ] i 
RAO NTHU RST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
M CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Exceptional advantages. Languac« 
Lites 1 Music specialitic Careful attention given to health and the 
d ment haracter upils prepared for ad | ex ations Ixcellent 
resuits. Good gardea and fleld for yar Keferenc : i mitted to Rev. | 
Bari Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Re Cyril C. B. Bar , dion. Sec., C.M.S., and 
otl ply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus 
pases CHOOL IN HAMPSTEAD. 
Mile. EXPULSON, 4 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W., reccives a few GIRLS for 
thorough LENCH education On! } h spoken Hest. professors for Music 
and nplishn s Home life r ga Excellent references 
rYVHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
| I t l tion, with great : to ri Lider 
mm s)) \ Music, I t or Langu : , lomes Sc 
t oo 3 Tennis ¢ d fleld foi llockey and Cri t 
: I the M DODD, 
LEDOWNE HOt LYNDHURSI! GARDENS, 
l i i -: rEAD W Hi lass Toarding Scho r for Girls Principal, Miss 
CONI l | Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin I 1 Education on modern 
lines. Sp t en to Languages, Mt und Paintin Pupils prepared 
f iced | tious and for the Uaiversitics if required. HU althy situatio:z 
s i ‘ 
‘Zz. MARGARET’S SCHOO] {ARROW 
) 
Pr ect " t »M ALL 1. ROT N, late Scholar of Newnhaw 
College (Hist al Tri } M a f i College. 
i J 3 
| INGHOLI SCHOOL, HINDHEAD 
4 Troenpectus ¢ application to Miss MACRAE MOTR 
The Spring Term began on Thursday, January 13th, 1916, 
fel.: 7 Grayshott, 
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St: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX, 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 65ru, 
In connection wi th the School 
A HOUSE for the THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
will be OPENED on MAY 5th. 


(GREENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
fj Miss SCOTT, M,A, 


Tor Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses | Miss MOLYNEUX, M.A. 


Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of ‘12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


FRDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 











384 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
_—a for the Universities; Leaving rc 

OMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AN AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 8vo, 


giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— Messrs. 
GIE rE, » MA TTHEWS & SEAGROV E, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


ALVERBRN ta 84 8 64 E~- 

SCHOLARSHTP EXAMINATION, May 30th, 31st, and Junelst. Oncortwo 
of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) perannum. Faber 
Exhibition of £12 for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. 
Exhibitions, £25 to £15 per annum, or Council Nominations, £12 per annum, may 
be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For full particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. 


ORTHAMPTON SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: EDWARD REYNOLDS, M.A. 
Preparation for the University and the Army. 
Special attention given to Modern Languages and for business careers. 
Spanish and Russian taught as ordinary form subjects. —Apply ly HE AD- MASTER 

















URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 

SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 1 4s. (54 Guineas), 

will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, June 6th. Candidates must be under 15 on 

September 2ist, 1916. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER 

CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before May ne For further "eee 
apply to Rev. R. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

C. H. GREENE. M.A.— Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys 

under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, lite and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. _ 


I PS WIO4H Ss O H O 








HOO L. 
Ilead-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. Oxon. 
Physical and Chemical Laboratories, Workshop and Armoury. 
Separate Preparatory Department. 
I!lustrated Prospectus on applic ation. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS. —Publio School Educa- 
tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxferd. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
&c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholars hips July.- Apply, _ Ww. M. GRU NDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


D& L WICH COLLEGE — 





SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS are open for competition in May. Candidates for 
the Senior Scholacships must be under 16; Candidates for the Junior Scholars hips 
ment be under 13, These Scholarships are of the value of the amount of the tuition 
fee chargeable. The Junior Scholarships are awarded for three years, subject 
to the satisfactory behaviour of the holders, At the end of three years Junior Scholars 
may compete for Senior Scholarships.—Full particulars and entrance forms ay be 
obtained on application to the SC HOOL | SE CRE TARY, Dulwich College, 8.E. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL. 


The Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXTIBITIONS will 
be held on 30th and 3lst MAY in London and Sedbergh simultancously. 
Candidates must be under fourteen years of age on Ist July, 1916. 
For further information apply to THE Bursar, 
SEDBERGH SCHOOL, Yorkshire. 


“SCHOOL, 





| EIGHTON PARK 
near READING. 
The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER. 


Se#e ean. #224.266 t.. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 





Head-Master : ARTHUR R ROWNTREE, B.A. 
(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab.). 
Full particulars of the Schocl may be obtained from the HEAD- MASTER, 
Bootham School, York 


ALDENHAM 


“SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLA RSHIPS, 1916. 

An Examination will be held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 1916, for TEN 
or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and 
four or five (HOU SE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 
15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, 
&c:D., Head-Master, 

} HELTEN HAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

EXAMINATION, MAY 23rp, 24TH AND 257Tu. 

Ae least twelve ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and some 

— SE EXHIBITIONS will be offered to Candidates who are not already in the 

College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated 
or residing in HERLFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY AND OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY value £30 
per annum are open for next term. 

Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 


RADFIELD GOCOLLEGE.— 








An Examination for Entrance Scholarships will be held June 27th and 28th. 
Sia Nomination Exhibitions for Thirty Guineas for the Sons of Officers fallen in 
the War have been given to the new House, recently opened under the Head- 
Master.—Apply to the Reverend BR. D. BELOE, Head-Master’s House, Bradfield, 
Lerkshire, 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORC “ESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham 
Head-Master, Rh. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromazgrove. 


MB: Ww. A. FULLER, oe Pe 
THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 








w{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). — Motor 

from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding houses 
(1911). Separate house, &c., for juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex W Eo particulars from Rev. W. W, 
HOLDG: ATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace ) Street, 5.W. 


JLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on JUNE 7th, Sth, and 9th. 
Apply to the HE AD-M ASTE R or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS 


LIFTON COLLEGE. voll lassical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Seicnce, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 

to £160 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June. There are also several “ War 
— of £50 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton Collega, 
bristol. 
C22 ee oe COLLEGE, 


An Examination will be held on June 6th and me he aoe to at least TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £45 a 
Full particul ars on application to the HE AD: MASTER. 








et a we ee 8 © HOO L, 

An EXAMINATION will be held next November for about 5 places on the 
Foundation, reducing the fees for Board and Tuition to 246 per ann.—Apply 
HEAD-MASTER. 

y ORK.—ST. PETER’S SCHOOL.—Open SCHOLARSHIPS 

£50 to £15 for Boarders—one reserved for sons of the Clergy and one 

for the sons of Officers, and Jay Scholarships of £12 and £10—wiil be competed 
for on May 30th and 3ist. The Examination may be taken at the Candidate's 
own School, if supervision can be provided.—Full particulars and entry forms 
from S. M. TOYNE, M.A. (Oxon,), Head-Master 


K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
~ Army Council. Entrance Scholarships in June. Two FOUN DATIONER- 
SHIPS offered to Sons of NAVAL OFFICERS killed on Active Service. Special 
ENGINEERING class for NAV AL CADETS. 

Head-Mz ister, Hi. ws _a UM, M.A. 


Y HERBORNE SCHOOL. 
kK) An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to eee 3 
under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 15th and fo lowing days. 
—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School Mouse, 
Sherborne, Dorse t. 
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SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per anuum for Boarders. 
___ For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 


Aste 30URNE COLLEGE. resident: The DUKE OF 











DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Kev. F, 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes, 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
and Clercy. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRET ARIAI OFFIC ES, 61 South Molton Street, w 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 





SJCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
oe z staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere 
Offices—1: 58-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


NHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4 9 26. 

EducationalAgents. Established 1873 

Full statement of requireme nts should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTR ESSES DEPARTMENT: 
-The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
poste as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


amilies. 
ae NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


G CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTOKS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Nee srs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TI TORS in this coun try, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THCROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

*Phone, write, or call 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 18th annual edition. 1,108 pp. 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. Gd. 900 Illustrations. : 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.G 
Telephone: 5053 Central, a 
QF INTEREST TO PARENTS 

“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Parents concerned about 
the proper education of their children may receive, without charge, 
valuable assistance and exclusive inf wrmation respecting the best 
Schools and Tutors, by sending statement of their requirements 
to ED. J. BURROW & CO., Lrp., Dept. Y, Educational Com 
auitants Regent Mouse, Kingsway, London, W.C, 
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QCHOOLS, &c.— Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
i charge, information and advice as to Schools - Boys’ or Girls (in all parts), 
yutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., 
éc. A detailed statement of require ment s should X, sent to 
The General M anager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medica! Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
(Teleph ne No. Gerrard 1854.) 

MlHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS .— 

4 abe ~ are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 


particulars wi ill be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 


pr feesion if de decided upon. 








HOTELS, , HYDROS, &o. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
e Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage and 
Electricity. Resident Physician M D.). 
- MISCELLANEOUS. 
7 PILEP S Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


VJ —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected and 
equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sufic ering from Epilepsy. Experienced 
Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, 
Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, 
Livery ool. 
QFJESIDENT  PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 
» of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
withont ¢ ze. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 2 Craven Siz rect, Trafalg ar Square, W.c. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TE 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply 


~~ ts. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 
, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


pe 3LIC- HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 














ETH BOUGHT. 


to the actual manufacturers, 
If forwarded by post, value 


return 





ouse Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 
Ask for iree descri ptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 


Jicensed Inns. 
Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


since 1899.—P.R.H.A., 
C {OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

Guarantecd by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
1pplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. One killed in Spring 
; Scores less in Summer. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d.— HOWARTH & FAIR, 
Te Makers, 47 1 Crookesn oore Road, Sheffield. 


; APPEALS. 


THE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
EEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
PATRON : H.M. THe KING. 
g from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 











Scldiers suffe 


READERS ot this journal williz ig t ) ben efit a National Charity, but deatring to 
retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide annuities for relatives or 
friends, are invited to wri te to the Secr etary for particulars of the DONATIONS 

CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 

Treasurer: THE E ARL OF HaRRowBY. Secretary: Goprrey H. HaMILron. 
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PLAYER'S 


NAVY 
MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS 





White Label. Mild and Medium 
D. D. 
Per Per 
oz oz. 





For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hospitals 

at Hlome and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
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Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd 














THE BEGINNINGS OF 


GOUT. 
RECOGNITION OF URIC ACID. 


A more general idea of the real cause of gout and ability to 
recognise its symptoms would result in a wonderful decrease cf 
human suffering, for they would enable steps to be taken to 
arrest at the outset the development of one of the most insidious 
and yet widespread of ailments. Gouty complaints all spring 
from the one common cause—an excess of uric acid in the 
system. 

Uric acid is one of the natural waste products of the human 
body. When over-production of uric acid occurs, owing either 
to the habitual use of uric-acid-forming foods and drinks, want 
of exercise, sedentary employment, or overwork, then the surplus 
uric acid perforce remains in the body. 

Uric acid is carried by the blood throughout the system and 
even at an early stage gives unmistakable evidence of its presen: 

Digestion becomes disturbed, the liver gets torpid, headaches 
are frequent, there are flatulence, heartburn and acidity, and 
the whole system is out of gear, so that there is a general feeling 
of depression and malaise. Then as deposits of uric acid find 
their way to bones, muscles, nerves and skin, shooting pains, 
dull aches, stiffness, cramps, “‘ pins and needles,” 
are felt in various muscles, little hard lumps form here and there 
under the surface of the skin. 

Uric acid forces its way into the joints, and causes acute gout, 
chalky gout, rheumatic gout, or rheumatoid arthritis. When the 
uric acid embeds itself in the muscles, sharp, tearing pains and 
the stifiness of gouty rheumatism in the limbs and shoulders 
follow, or that dull, continuous ache across the back which 
characterises lumbago. 

Very frequently the uric acid, in the form of sharp penetrating 
a and neuritis. 


and numbness 


crystals, pierces through the nerves, as in sciatic 
Solid masses of urates form in the organs, as in the case of kidney 
stone and gravel, whilst irritating, gritty particles get into the 
skin and sct up the torture of gouty eczema. 

IS THERE ANY RELIEF? 

The only successful method of relieving and preventing gout 
consists in attacking uric acid with powerful uric acid solvents, 

The most generally effective uric acid solvents and eliminants 
are those combined in Bishop’s Varalettes. Bishop’s Varalettes 
are the product of an old-established firm of manufacturing 
chemists, who have always made a speciality of tho study of 
uric acid and the means for destroying it. Gouty subjects 
everywhere agree that Bishop’s Varalettes afford the one tho- 
roughly successful method of preventing and relieving all forms 
of gout. Medical men also, to whom the composition of Bishop's 
Varalettes is no secret, have endorsed and prescribed them for 
many years. 

Wherever Bishop’s Varalettes come into contact with a uric 
acid deposit they act upon it resistlessly and relentlessly, gradu- 
ally wearing it away and breaking it down. Thus gouty masses 
in the joints are gradually disintegrated, swellings subside, and 
pains disappear. Bishop’s Varalettes free the muscles from tho 
clogging and stiffening accumulations of uric acid, and thus banish 
the pain and stiffness of rheumatism and lumbago; they wash 
away the solid concretions of uric acid like kidney stone and 
gravel. Bishop’s Varalettes stop the pain of neuritis and 
sciatica by destroying the uric acid particles which pierce the 
nerves. And then having freed the system from uric acid, 
Bishop’s Varalettes, if taken occasionally, prevent the further 
retention of uric acid excess, and thus ensure the gouty subject 
lasting freedom from suffering. 

THE BUGBEAR OF DIET. 

The quostion of diet is a constant bugbear to the gouty. The 
maintenance of strength is imperatively necessary in gout, but 
care must be takén to avoid foods that would aggravate goutiness, 
There is a very wide variety of safe, palatable, and nourishing 
foods from which to make a selection that shall not include gout- 
provoking dishes. A carefully compiled classified list of these 
will be found in a booklet dealing exhaustively with the whole 
question of uric acid disorders, their symptoms, dictary, and 
treatment. The line between allowable and non-permissible 
foods is drawn with scientific accuracy, and the information the 
booklet contains will resolve all doubts on the vexed question 
of foods for the gouty. A copy of the booklet may be had post 
free on application to Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing 
Chemist (Est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please 
ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at Is., 2s., and 5s. 

25 days’ treatment), or by the sole makers, as above, for 1s. 3d., 
23, 4d., and 5s. 4d. post free in the United Kingdom. 
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444—25/- 


Like “ Made-to-Measure”’ 


“THNELI, me,” said one man to another, 
“where do you get your boots ? 
They look so nice, one would think they 
were made to your own measure.” 
“Weil, they’re not,” returned the 
other. ‘“‘ But I must say they fit a 
though they were. You see they are 
Totus, and are made in so many sizes 
that if carefully tried-on, the boots look 
as though your foot had been measured 
beforehand.” 


LoLas 


1s Limited, StaTor! 
Agtuts everywhere 


Letters: Lot 


Makers of Lotus and Dita Boots. 




















‘Three Nuns” 


Tobacco 


For smokers who ask for something out of the 
common, a cool smoking mixture with a distinctive 


character, a fragrance rich but delicate. 





A Testing Sample will bo tczwarded on application to 
Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the linperial 
Tobacco Co. (oi Great Lritain aud ireiand), Lid,, 
CGiasgow. 








“King’s Head” is stronger. 


Sd. pen oz Sd. 


PER OZ. 
“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
MEDIUM - - - - 4d. for 10 
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Rev. W. NODSON 


Joun R. Bantow. FEsv 
Treasurers {208% 2. Bartow, Vsq., 
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Without distinction 


nationality, for nearly 


recej 





afflicted 
have 


and children. 


1f,000 come und 


and others testify to the 
1,000 of our boys are 


Colours, and a number 


and Country. Multiplied 
than 
costs of 


insistent 
enhanced 
pel us to plead for 


Gifts of meney 











SMiT 


Government Officials, Publi 


beneficent resul:s of cur Work. 


the price” for their devo 


ever — and 


will be gratefully acknowledged. 


Chief Offices: 104-1 22City Rd., LONDON, E.Cc. B 


ui. 


(Tuy Rr. Hox. Tue Lozp Mayor oF TLoxpos 
(Col. Sir Charles Cheers Wakefold). 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 


of creed or 
47 years 


our deers have been oren for the 
tion and care of needy, destitute 


More than 


Tv our care, 


c Authorities, 
excellent and 
Nearly 
serving the 
have “ paid 


tion to King 


needs—more 
greatly 


maintenance com. 
generous support 


towards this great National Work. 


or clothing 


acdressed to THE PRINCIPAL, Chief 


Offices, 104/122 City Road, Loadon, E.C., 















































To be powerfu!—strong of will—energetic—quick 
in action—to have all 


to think—decisive 


attributes of virile strength you need 





1S 


Visem is sold in Powder and Tablot form. 


tin of 24. 


in the trenches. It is a great restorative. 


€ i 


a (Seed of Strength) 


the 





Tablots 1s. 6d. a 


Chocolate Coated or Plain—a conveniont form for use 


The Powder ia sold in tins at 1s. 6d., twice the size 2s. Gd., 


four tiraes the size 4s., eight times the quant 


postcard for free sample and descriptive booklet 

Should you find any difficulty in obtaining Visem, tho Pro- 
prietors will be pleased to supply it post tree, on reecipt of 
In ordering Tablets, caro should be taken to state 


postal order. 
whether Chocolate Coated or Plain are desired. 


ity 7s. 6d. 


ST. IVEL Ltd., Dept. © (London Depot), Battersea Park, S.W. 


Send 








See page 17 of the Avon Tyre Book, free 





THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., 
19 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 





AVERAGE MILEAGE of twenty covers 
in ordinary service, reported by disinterested 


motorists - 10,037 miles per tyre. 


from— 


LTD. 
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CHEERFULLY DOING THEIR BIT 


National Refuges Old Boys have civen their lives in this great War. 
Others are deing their duty either in the Army orthe Navy. Old Boys 
are in 100 British Regiments, and 2,000 have joined the Royal Navy- 


















6,500 Boys have entered the Merchant Service. 
1,200 DPoys and Girls now being maintained. 


PLEASE HELP US TO CARRY ON. 
The Expenses ave greatly increased 
owing to the rise in the cost o cod, 

RATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS & DESTITUTE CHILDREN, 
AND TRE TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA.’ 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUERY 
Chairman & Treasurer: W. E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. Helen's Pia 
Lond Office: 164 bury Avenue, W.C. 


Joint Secretaries: Hi. Bristow 








ce, E.C. 





n onait 





rnd. 


ary G. Copel 











THE VISION OF GOD. 





* 
y 


THE CHURCH ARMY has arranged a Course QUIET 
HOURS, to be held on the TUESDAYS in LENT, at p.m., in 
the CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, W., by kind permission of the Vicar and Church- 
wardens. 


of 
‘ 
= 


PREACHERS DURING THE REMAINDER OF LENT: 
APRIL 11.—The Rev. A. W. ROBINSON, D.D., Ward 
Hallows Barling 
he ev. B. D. D. SHAW, Vicar of the Church of the Annun 
Bryanston Street, W. 


n of the College of Ail 


APRIL 13.— 


lationr 
ation, 


and 
many will take 


phere 


The Church is OPEN all day for PRIVATE PRAYER, 
books of devotion are viced. It is hoped that 
alvantago of this, so that the Services may begin in an atmos 
of preparedness. 

ALL 


ARE INVITED 


to attend these Quict Hours of Prayer and Meditation in the midst 
of War’s anxieties and turmoil, and afterwards to take a cup of tea 
at 5 o'clock with tho Church Army Staff at the Headquarters close 


by. ‘Tea will be followed when possible by an injormal talk on 


pi i 


y 


THE NEW ENGLAND THAT IS TO BE. 


LADY ROBERTSON, 


Wife of LIEUT..GENERAL ROBERTSON, | &:: 


K.C.V.0., &c., Chief of the Staff, 


Appeals to anyone interested in the Spiritual Welfaro of our 
Sailors and Soldier 


MUCH NEEDED TEMPORARY CHURCH 


in one of our largest bases in Franco, 


3 to contribute towards building a 








Contributions should be sent ect to 


LADY ROBERTSON, 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, St. James’s Park, S.W. 


FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE EMPIRE 
The 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


HOME LIFE, * 
EFFICIENT TRAINING, 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
4114 Homes in ENGLAND and @ in CANADA. 
4,677 Children now in its chargo. 
HELP URGENTLY NEEDED 
Gifts gratefully received by Presenpary Rupotr, 
Oid Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 


SCOTTISH WIROWS FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


The 102nd Anmt 
Life Assurance So 


ial General Court of the Scottish Widows Fund 
iety was held on Tuesday, the 4th inst., ¢ 

Edinburgh, H. EH. Richardson, Esq., W.S., the Chairman of the 

Ordinary Court ef Directors, presiding. The Chairman eaid: 

The report in your relates to a year during which the 
country was continuously waging a war of vital to the 
nation and on an unparalleled You will expect to find that 
this has had effect on the work of the Socie The Directors 


at 





hands 
moment 








’ 
r scaie. < 


its 





y. 














| believe, however, that the members will agree with them in 

| thinkimg that the results of the year are nevertheless very satis- 

| factory. transaction of new life business has unquestionably 
eon very I h!} pered by the gencral disturbance of busine 

| conditions, by the universal preoccupation of the people in t! 

| aff the war, and by the fact that many of our officials to 
whom we look to stimulate the flow of new business have been 

| absent on military service. In spite of these gs] tl difficulties 

| we issued during the year new life policies assuring a total amount 

| of £1,827,000, of which £172,000 has been re-assured, leaving net 





rmounting to £1,655,000 and producing a 











annual premium revenue of nearly £80,000 per annum. Already 

| 50 per cent. of our permanent staff of all ages, and 75 per ce) 

| of those of military age, have engaged in military duties. Of 

| the remainder, practica! y all who were eligible have been attested 
under Lord Derby’s 1eme, with the Dir *s’ assistance and 
encouragement. We have already to n the loss of seven of 

| our young men, of whom six died wl on active service with the 

| Expeditic ry lorces, and one while in training in this cour ; 

A full year of war has naturally led to a rise in our death 

| claims, which amounted last year to £1 000, showing a « 

| era ncrease over the average ¢ r it vears We est 

| that the net loss up to the end of 1915 from claims ar : 

| directly out of the war is about £160 . The ceath claims t 

| 1915 were, as I have said, considerably ve the average of re t 

years, yet the total (including war <« ns well 1 r 90 ; 

| cent. of the amount for which provision was mac n the S tv s 
valuations. The total premium i ne ol e year was £1,431 ) 

The interest income before deduction <« ix rose from £922,100 

to £346,000, and the gross rate of interest show la slight iners > 
over the rate for last year, calculated on tl] tal funds, 

| The expenses of management are emaller than in 1914, both 

| in absolute amount and in proportion to the premiums, the 1 

| of expenses be ng only 9% per cent. of the premium income. Th 
excess of income over outgo was £282,000, which has been added 
to ihe funds, end the total funds at the end of the year anmiounted 
to £22,284,000. 

| Our holding in ilish Government securities has been very 


tod 


Br 


gre itly increased, l stood at the high figure « over £1,999,000 
} at the « year n amount which | s ] ! 


nd of last ? » been dou ed. 


ion to investing in War Loans or T: 





asury 








ically the whole a int that would ordinarily have been available 
for investment, the Directors thought it right to assist the Govern 
ment in regulating the American Exchange by realising a large 
block of American securities at prices which were favourable i 

themselves and which were made more favourable by the abnorme! 


rate of exchange. We have in ; way dispo of 
I am happy 


about th 


millions of such securities, anc say this las 
been done at only a small loss on the original cost, and a i 
considerable profit over the valnes of 1913 at which the securities 


stood in the book rave been 


s. The proceeds of these sal 
in British Government curities, our total holding of which 1 





amounts to just under four millions sterling 

I have n finished my review of the past year, and we must 
again turn our faces forward. It is only by self-denial, economy 
and thrift in all classes of the community that the country can 
support the enormous financial of the war. The great 


incial interests in t} will continue to do all they 


t country 
e the m 


can to provid sary funds, but much of the necessary 
money can be obtained ouly from the personal economies 

persons of moderate means. To euch persons there is assuredly 
no better means of saving than is afforded by life assurance, 
which has beon well called ecientific thrift. Savings invested 
with the Seciety in this way will help to meet the financia! 
needs of the country as effectively as they would do if direct 





invested with the Government; for the Socie which collects 
them in detail is the reby enabled to invest them in bulk in new 

vues of Governm t securities Never, perhaps, has life 
assurance been more valuable and attractive than at the present 
time. If a man who has accumulated a capital fund for the 
benefit of his family now finds that the provision he has made 
is much reduced because his investments have greatly shrun) 
in value; if he has lost money in business owing to the war, 





or is likely to do in the future; or if he has relied on build 
his ! 











up a provision family by comparatively large annua 
savings of capital which he cannot now continue to make 
all these cases t) ly one efficient means of filling up the 
gap in the nec ial provision, and that means is lif 
assurance; tor a icy is the only form of investment 
enabling a capital sum to be secured, } ever soon death may 
occur, by means of comparatively small annual payments ceasing 
at death. 
Again, savings invested in life assurance carry the epecial 
rivilege—-an exceptionally valuable one at the present time 


p 
that rebat t 
paid, and as t! 


2 is allowed ect of the premiums 





> extends a'so to super tax, life assurance 


» to the fou ti 


is particularly attr: ve tunate, cr unfortunate, victims 
of that tax, as weil as to the other classes to which I have 
referred. It only rem s for me to add that Members of the 
Scottish Widews Fund who are considering further assurances 
for themselves, or are advising their friends to effect them, can 





have no difficulty in indicating the proper oflice in which to effect 
I have now formally to move the adoption of the 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


assurances, 


report and accounts. 
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“The Extirpation 


—root & branch & seed—— 


of German Control 
and Influence .. .” 


(Whe Rt. Hon. W. AC. Hughes, Prime ACinister cf Australia.) 





There, in a few words, you have the policy 
which the British Empire Union was founded 
to further. It is the very policy which you 


would seek to enforce if you were in the Government. Join 
the British Empire Union to-day and help to secure its triumph. 


Join the British Empire Union 














Already the Union has become a power in the land, though 4 
THE hardly a year has passed since it was founded. Branclhies 
iio : have been established and members enrolled throughout the 
British Empire United Kingdom and the Empire. Hundreds of meetings 
Union have been held. The Union has made its influence felt in 
; a thine 4 both Houses of Parliament. Its Business Committee has 
c= pore ae) co-operated with Chambers of Commerce and Trades and 
Bian Manufacturers’ Associations with a view to concerted action 
Chairman : Mr. E. B. OSBORN. in the interests of British Commerce and Industry. Its 
Sten. Teese: Vigilance Work has secured the internment of dangerous 
Mr. ALEXANDER BETHUNE, J.P. enemy aliens and the conviction and sentence of spies. And 
Secretary : when you remember that the capture of one spy may mean 
Sir GEORGE MAKGILL, Bt. 
Assistant and Business Secretary: An Air Raid Frustrated, 
. Mr. REGINALD WILSON. A U Boat Destroyed, 
“ a Liovps BANK, LIMITED, or a vital Military Operation safeguarded, you will realise 
222 Strand, London, W.C. the importance of the work already accomplished by the 
Auditors : Union. But to give full effect to its policy, and to perfect 
Messrs. yey ny By ony its organisation, to achieve its objects—tens of thousands 
3 of active members and a Fighting Fund must be obtained. 








Will you send your cheque towards 
the Fighting Fund to-day ? 








By contributing to the Fighting Fund 


you will be helping to mould national ; APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 

opinion and to make history. You will : i eeu 

be helping to influence the result of the : 

‘inv anih thc Ghenis Gt eaas Wen eae To The British Eusire Union, 346 Strand, London, W.C. 

be strengthening the hands of our fight- : IJ, being a British-born subject, pledge myself to support the aims 

ing men and stiffening the backs of our : of the British Empire Union, and wish to be enrolled as a 

politicians. : member. I enclose my Donation  forsccsscecsssserseseees . Annual 
If you cannot afford a large donation £ Subscription {.........ecsecsreseeee ; 

send a smaller one. Every sovereign : 

counts. Cheques and postal orders should 2 | scccokighich tassemmecegbsekaiaaeebetenegenel “aeeeeee ‘ 

be payable to the British Empire Union, : (Please give title, say whether Rev., Mr., Mrs., or Miss, etc.) 

and sent to the Head Office, 346 Strand, : 

London, W.C., in an envelope marked EE OTT EP RP EE ETT ee os 


“ Fighting Fund.” You can _ use_the 





form_opposite, eS Eee OER PORN. PR eT paneer Te ere 
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’, Exchequer Bonds. 


To the Directors 


of Business Firms. 





“A Directorship never carried such a privilege as 
this—to help the Country in its hour of need.” 


VHE WAR will be won by man power and money 
power. Business firms have helped toward furnish- 
ing man power by liberating their staff and work- 

men to fight and by assisting their dependents. 

They are now asked to help to give their Country money 
power. 

Companies have reserve funds which they will want for 
extension of business after the War. The Government 
asks them to lend their Country that money to-day to carry 
on the War. 

The more money the Government gets the quicker the 
War will be forced to a successful issue. 

The Government asks the money for five years and offers 
5% interest. Tho security is the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom. 

On the Ist December, 1920, all the money lent will be 
repaid in full. There will be no depreciation to write off 





in the Company’s balance sheet. 





The 5-year Exchequer Bonds at 5% are the safest invest- 
ment for reserve funds. These Bonds carry a high rate 
of interest ; thoy can always be turned into cash, and the 
full return of the money is guaranteed at a given date. 


A Directorship never carried such a privilege as this—to 
help the Country in its hour of need. 





% EXCHEQUER BONDS 


Bearing Interest at £5 per Cent. per Annum, payable 
half-yearly. Repayable at par on the lst Decomber, 1920. 


PRICE OF ISSUE—£100 PER CENT. 
Will Di t ll a TO THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
l rec ors ca THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C 


In terms of the Prospectus dated the 16th December, 1915, I/we hereby 
apply oe oe &... ‘ . +» Say TTT TrTTe . pounds, 
of the above-men d Bor 1d3 as detailed below, and I, wea gree to accept that, 


} 


or any less amo: nt which um ay allot to me/us. 


. e ? 
special Directors The sum of (6) £ being the amount of the required payment 


(namely £100 for every £1( 00 of lk ynds applied for), is enclosed herewith 
eccscccescecoe BD nds of £100 Eiwsdebchovescsescdesten 
a i ee re re ee 


le a i i i B  — sanciassennens do 2 
Meeting, so as to make -_ ms 


do. BLD Ba ccccccccecs 


pesseoeeeteens do. £5,000 £........ 


the investment with Tora .. & = ss 





the least possible wn ful | sels Aviaaceuaeaied 


dela ? Date, cc cccccccsccccess | PP TTTTTTTTTrTTrTirT rT rTrT errr cocvccovece 
” (a) Applications n ist be for not less than £100, and must be for multiples of £100 


le to ** bearer "’ not to “ order,”’ and should be 





(6) Cheques should be made pay 
crossed * Bank of England, @/e Exchequer Bonds.” 
pplications with the r lative oo may be forwarded to the Bank of 
Eveload by i st, either di t or throu t il 1 Of any st kbroker, or 
they may be loriged at any banking office in So stiena 
All arrangements regarding Exchequer Bonds can be made through the Bank 


of Ireland. Spectator, 
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an Investment, 
SMALL, 


T 


Before Making 


LARGE 
CONSUL 


‘Tue 100 Best Investments” 


APRIL ISSUE (Just Published) 


or 


which contains up-to-date details of one hundred specially selected 
Investments ranging from War Loan to Ordinary Shares, numeroug 
valuable hints to Investors generally and a special INVESTMENT 
SURVEY dealing with: 


“Why American Securities should be Sold,” “Investments Free of 
Income-Taxz,”’ ‘How to Reduce Income-Tax on Investments,”’ 
‘Coupons Salecable above Face Value,” “Future Rates of Interest,” 


* Industries Benefiting from the War,” “ Shipping Shares,” “Rubber 
Producing Companies,” and ‘* Schemes of Investment.” 
PRESS OPINIONS. 
“The Bock will be found an extremely useful and generally 


safe guide for those whose knowledge of the Investment Market 
is limited. The securities recommended are not chosen at hap- 
hazard, but their past history, present position, and prospects for 
the future are carefully weighed, and the selection is compre- 
hensive and attractive.’’——Scoisman. 


“The selection has been performed by experts, and is the result 
of a process of filtration, so that the would-be Investor is enabled 
to take his choice among those securities that have borne the 
test of close investigation.’”’—Westminster Gazetie. 


Post free on receipt of 4d. in stamps, from the Publishers, the | 


Foreign, and Cc Lid., 


Bish p gate, 


British, 
Bankers, 57 


plonial Corporation, 


London, E.C. 


=o ---—- = 


Now Ready at ail Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


VERDUN to tHe YOSGES 


ns of the War on the Fortress Frontier 
of France. 


By GERALD CAMPBELL, 
Special Correspondent of The Times. 
With Iu 103. Gu. 


Times.—" The great =e of Mr. aaeee Il’s book lies in the faithfu! account 
which he gives ot the actual military operations in the region of Verdun and 
the —— in those critical montis "of the end of 1914.’ 

rning Post. A well written and well-illustrated volumes. Mr. Campbell 
had. ‘maar fine opportunitics, and used them both wine aml well. He gives 
us many a shecklug picture of ‘the brutality and bestiality of the German in- 
vaders.” 


Impressia 


strations and Maps. net, 


A Russian book of entrancing Iaterest acd great 


historical vaiue. 


YEARS OF CHILDHOOD 


By SERGE AKSAKOFF, 


Translated from the Russian by -J. D. Durr, Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. 103 Gd. net. 
Morning Post.—‘'* Years of Childhood’ Lecomes the more fascinating the 
more one reads and thinks about it. Aksakofl read a new ai vb ecstatic meaning 
into thiags which are banai and tame to most men and woren, and ths eager 


eye ot Lis mind scanned deep into the lives aud loves of the pespie round about 
4im.”" 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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CASE FOR BINDING. 


Hali-Yearly Vols., 1s. Gd. post, 1s. 9d. 





S 


each. By 





mt, 


May be had hy order through any Bookseller or Newsag: 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


| MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S ‘LUST. 


Investment | - 


| Edecation and Social Progress. 


|'Have You Understood Christianity ? 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. JOHN OXENHAM. 


MY LADY OF THE MOOR 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ The book is clean and fresh as the Moorland itself, and its utter 
sincerity, redeeming it from any suspicion of sentimentality, is im- 
pressive. It is work well in keeping with the times, and given the 
mood—one of the best humanity knows—it is good to read.” 

—LAND AND WATER. 


VOLUME FOR 1915 NOW READY. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 


A Review of Public Events 2t Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1915, 
Svo. 16s. net. 
*,* Volumes of the Annual Register for the years 1863-1914 can 
still be ha, price eac h 163s. net. 





Black . end White in South-East Africa: 











A Study in Sociology. By MAURICE S. EVANS, C.M.G. 
With a Preface by Lieut.-Colonel Sir MATTHEW NATHAN, 
G.C »M. CG. , late Governor of Natal. New EDITION. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





With Botha in » the Field. By MOORE RITCHIE, 
one of General Botha’s Bodyguard. With numerous Illustra- 
tions from Phot: Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“This is a oe little beak. Tt gives nearly all that the man of 
the future w ll want to kno w about the campaign which lost Germany 
her most precious ¢ olony.” —Soutu AFrica. 


Work and Wages. The Reward of ‘Labour 
end the Cost of Work. Founded on the aay of the 
late Mr. Brassey. By EARL BRASSEY, G.C. A Volume 
of Extracts. Kevised and Partially Rewritten. Crown 8vo., 
33. 6d . net. 


graphs. 





y ALEXANDER 
MORGAN, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S.E., Prine Liga of the Provincial 
Training College, Edinburgh. Crown Svo. 3s. Cd. net. 

* Dr. M rqgan has made a notable contribution towards the elucida- 
tion of the edu t pre lved.”’—-Tits Times. 


ationa lems | inwvo 


iS WILLIAM FLACCUS, 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Crown Svo. 4s. 6.1. net. 

These essays are studies in the border-line relations of art and 
philosophy. They discuss the personalities, methods, and art theories of 
Rodin, Maeterlinck, Wagner. Tolstoy, Hegel, and Nietzsche, ant 
trace @ few of the variations of the problem: Js the Artist @ Thinker, 
and the Thinker an Artist ? 


ts and Thinkers. 


Artis 


A 


By LOt 


By the 


Rev. WALTER CAREY, Librarian of Pusey House, 


Oxiord. Crown $Svo. 


M.A., 
net. 


are 





sy the Rev. 


Masters of the Spiritual Life. 
Mi perton. With 


F. W. DRAKE, M.A., Rector of Kirby 
Frontispiece. Crown S8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 
Contents: S. Augustine and 7'he Confessions—Julian of Norwich 
and Revelations of Divine Love Thomas a Kempis and The Imita- 
tion of Christ—Lorenzo Scupoli and The Spiritued Combat—F rancis 
de Salos and The Devout Life—William Law and A Serious Call. 
and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, Leadon, E.C 


LONGMANS, GREEN 


STANFORD'S WAR MAPS. 


15.—SKETCH MAP OF GERMAN EAST AFRICA AND SUR. 
ROUNDING TERRITORIES. The map is coloured to show the present political 
includes Entebbe and Nairobi on the north, and Forts Jameson and 
The great Upland Lakes of Victoria, Tanganyika, and 
akes Edward, Kivu, ‘Vio vero, and — ingeulu are marked, 
les to l inch (1: 2,587,000). 


War Map No. 


divisions, and 
Johnston on the south 
Nyasa, as well as the smaller L: 
One sheet: 22 x 30 inches, 40°83 mi 
Prices: Coloured sheet, 3s.; post free, 33. 6d. Mounted to fold in case, 5s. ; 
post free, 5s. 4d. Mounted on board to hang, 5s, 6d, 
War Man No. 16.—-THE THEATRE CF WAR IN THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 
This map extends to Temesvar and the Transylvanian Alps on the north, Corfu and 
Brusa on the south, and from Sarajevo to the Black Sea and Constantinople. It 
is coloured o: 2, and thus forms a companion map to Nos, 11 and 14, 
which are on the same 


1 the layer systez 
scale. 


One sheet: 42 x 28 inches, 18 miles to 1 inch (1: 1,140,000). 

Prices : Coloured sheet, 5s. ; post free, 5s. Gd. Mounted to fold in case, 88. 6d.; 
post free, 83. lid. Mount J on board to hang, &s. 6d. 
War Map No. 17.—STANFCRO'S HALF-INCH MAP OF THE BRITISH FRONT 


clear and detailed map, coloured on the 
Lattle front from 


IN FRANCE | AND FLANDERS. A very 


jayer system, and showing by a red line the approximate 





Doesinghe ou the north to the Somme on the so _ on March Ist, 1916, 

One sheet: 22 x 42 inches, 2 miles to 1 inch ( 126,720) 

Prices : Coloured sheet, 2s.; post free, 3s. 6d. as inted to fold in case, 6s. 644 
post free, 6s. 10d. Mounted on board to hang, 63. 6d. 


Complete list of all the best War Maps on application, 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Ltd, 
12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, W.C, 
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Susustilon's New Books. 


Leaves from a Ficid eketeame, | 
By J. H. MORGAN, late Home Office Commissioner with the 
British Expeditionary Force. Extra crown vo. 5s. net. 





* Side-lig hts, , eames un incidents, choses rues, set down with 


y skil 


Tor OBSERVER. 
fine Ghemanet and literar 


ABRIDGED EDiTION. 1s. 
NEW IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


Ordeal by Battle. Abridged Edition 


new Introduction by F. 8. OLIVER. Crown 8vo. 








net. 


with 
la. 


a 
net. 


LD 


An Introduction to the St udy of | 


International Relations. sy A. 5. 
GRANT, ARTHUR GREE NWOOD, J. D. I. HUGHES, 
P. H. KERR, and F. F. URQUHART. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


The Main Illusions of Pacificism. 
By G. G. COULTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. net. 
Lorp CROMER in the SpErcTAT 
real service to the Lritish public. 
fallacies comes at an opportune nx 


Aircraft in War and Peace. py 
WILLIAM A. ROBSON. With LIlustr: Crown 8vo. 
23. 6d. net. 


Tuk AEROPLANE 
a wry successful treatise on thi 


5s. 
“Mr. Coulton has rendered a 
ire of Mr. Norman Angell’s 


t says: 
- « +. His expost 
yment.”” 


ations. 


wed 
ular 


on has pre 
entially po 


-“Under the above title, Mr. W. A. T.ol 
$ subject, dealt with in an es 


E 


|'DICTIONARY 


ttyle. Nevertheless, it is well worthy cf perusal by officers and civilians who | 
sre thinking of entering the Plying services.” 

A NEW STORY BY JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
A Cathedral Singer. by james LANE 


ALLEN, Author of “ 


2s. net. 


The Choir Invisible,” &e. 


Crown Svo. | 


| 


o | 
The Shepherd of the North. sy 
RICHAR A. MAHER. FExira crown 8vo 6s. ne t. 
*,* The hero of athe bookis a pomen Cathate bishop of singularly fine ciiaracter. 
The story of his work among the peopl the Adirondack country is intensely 


dramatic, and comes to a tiu rill livg climax with a fcrest 
vivid and powerful manner. 


Economies. An Introduction for 


the General Reader. sy wenry cray, 
M.A. Crown Gu. net. 


Law and Order in Industry. 


. 9 
ove. os. 


Years’ Experience. By JULIUS H. COHEN. Extra 
crown 8vo. 63. Gd. net. 

Why Men Pray. by cHar_es tL. siarrery, 
D.D., Rector of Grace Church in New York. Globe Svo. 
3s. Gd. net. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


RARE MUSICAL BOOKS. 
Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & Co.’s 
Spring Exhibition, consisting of the 
LITTLETON COLLECTION 


Development 
is nuw open at their 


of Rooks i!!ustrating the 
of Music Printing, 


WCST-END HOUS®S, 43 PICCADILLY (Cpposite Princes’ Halli), 


THE CiTY OF DIN 


A Tirade against Noise 
By DAN McKENZIE, M.D. (Glasg.). 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, 115 pp. Price 3/6 net. 


ADLARD & SON AND WEST NEWMAN, 
BARTHOCLOMEW CLOSE, E.C. 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 


Read his epic poems: |. The Epic of the Empire (Britain's National epic 
T 


LONDON : 


poem),—Hl, he Human Epic.—til. 
other epics. 2s. 6d. cach. Jemy Svo, cloth gilt. 
EK. GOLDBY, 37 CHARLES STREZT, HaTroN Garvey, F.C. 


] OOK BARGAINS.—Who’s Who, 1915, 5s. 6d. (cost 15s. 
Jackson's Adriatic, Italian and Austrian Sides, 2 vols., 179. (cost 42s. net): 
listorical Court Memoirs, 20 vols.. Pag Lburton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15 
Catalogues free. Wanted, Ency. Brit., ind ia paper. Looks bought in any quantity 
for cash.—HOLLAND BRKOS., booksel liers, 21 John Bright Strect, Birmingham. 


net); 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE VALUABLE STOCK OF THE 


LATE MR. JOSEPH HOPNSTEIN 
lene SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Stree Strand, W.C., 


EK o'clock precisel: 
e M1 


1 fen Count y 


on MONDAY, APRIL i0th, and Four Following 
the SECOND PORTION of the VALUABLE 
HORNSTELN, of 110 Victoria Street, S.W. (sol 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Executors of the 
Kare Books with Coloured Plates — Edit ic 
Looks on Sport in all its branches, \ oyages and nll is, English and For 
&¢., many in Fine Bindin’s. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
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‘fire, described in a most 
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GERMANY 
DEFEAT 


Phase ll. 
By COUNT DE SOUZA, 


With a sorivs of 22 Battle-Plans. 6s, net. 

This volume closes the SECOND PHASE of the GREAT WAR, 
the FIRST PEASE having closod with the Bavtle of the Marne 
when G-rman strat wy was defeated once and forall. The THiPD 
PHASE will complete the work. The FIRST PHASE (now in a 
Third Edition) has created the widest interest both here and in 
the U.S. 

‘It is strategy so thrillingly told that modern romance cannot 


and lucid too. 
The result 


with it. exciting, 
? es: tainly expl bins th 
js sound and professional. 

** Extremo! 
that is obscure. 


ympoete Quite extraordinarily 
ings in a way not known hero, 
-iinglish Review 
aleulated to clarify a good deal 
‘'—Pall Mall Gazeite. 


and « 
of ck 
OF UNIVERSAL 


BIOGRAPHY oF ALL AGES AND ALL 
PEOPLES. 
By ALBERT M. HYAMSON, F.R.Hist.s. 


columns. 25s. net. 


y intoresting, 


A rodel 


APNOSS. 


762 double 


PP.» 


**Ono of theo most astoni ining ¢ works which this generation 
has seen Prodigiously comprehensive; its usefulness becomes 
more and more patont the more one contemplates it.” 


New 


most comprehensive work of the kind in 


Stalesman. 
ttedly the 


Observer. 


** Undoul 
existences 


‘Its unparalleled range gives it a value of its own. Compiled 


with studious and scholarly care.’’—Scoisman. 
** This monumental work.”’—Pall Mall Gazeite. 


in existence has NOT A TITHE of 


faina, 


The largest biographical work 
the entries that this work 


ENGLAND AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH UNDER QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 


By Professer A. 0. MEYER. 


Mckee, of tho London Oratory. Large 


con 


Father J. 
12s, not. 


lated by R. 


dSVO. 


Trans 


‘MANUAL ON EXPLOSIVES. 


By A. R. J. RAMSEY and H. ©. WESTON. With 29 Illustra- 


1 


tions. $. net 


Each 3s. $d. net 


the Modern Physio- 
Effects, and National 


sy BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D 
NERVOUS DISORDERS OF WOMEN: 
logical Conception of their Causes, 
Treat:nent. 


NERVOUS DISORDERS OF MEN 
ABNORMAL CHILDREN (Nervous, Mischievous, 


backward): a Book for Parents, ‘Ts aud 
Ofticers of Schools. With 12 Plates. 


(1) 


(7) 
(3) 


Precocious, 
Medical 


vachers, 
MUSIC & MUSICIANS. 

2s. 6d. net 
price, 


LIBRARY OF 


Romain Roxiianno. L[lustrated. 
By same Author, uniform 


MUSICIANS OF TO-DAY. 3314 pp. 
MUSICIANS OF FORMER DAYS. 


By 


in style and 


e 


* 
38) pp. 

Three New and Cheaper Editions. 
ESSAYS ON THE SACRED LANGUAGE, WRITINGS, AND 


The Epic of Ged and The Devil; and 


(1) 


RELIGION OF THE PARSIS. [by M. Haus. Edited and 
enlarged by E. W. West. 17s. 64. net. 
CHINESE BUDDHISM. By J. Epvxtns, D.D. Ts. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF BUDDHA AND THE EARLY HISTORY OF HIS 
ORDER. Ly W. W. Rockurt; derived from Tibetan 
Works. 73. 60. 1 


NEW RUSSIAN CATALOGUE. 


(12 pp-) post free. 


(3) 


Wries. | KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER&CO., Ltd.: London. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd.: London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
LORD GRANVILLE LEVESON GOWER 


(afterwards the First Earl Granville). Private 
Correspondence between the years 1781-1821. 
Edited by his Daughter-in-Law, CASTALIA, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. 2 volumes. With 
Portraits. 32s. net. [Ready on Tuesday next. 


THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS. 


A Romance of the French Revolution. By NESTA 


H. WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster). Illustrated. 
12s. net. [Ready on Tuesday neat. 


BALLADS OF BATTLE. 


Written and Illustrated by Corporal JOSEPH 
LEE, 1/4th Black Watch. 2s. 6d. net. 


A book that is different from nearly all the “ war books ” that 
have appeared, in that the author is soldier, poet, and artist. His 
verses, many of them composed in the trenches, give the true 
soldier spirit, and his clever sketches show the scenes in which 
they were written. 


FREEDOM IN SERVICE. 


By F. J. C. HEARNSHAYW, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of History, University of London, King’s 
College. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tho “freedom” dealt with in this book is primarily political 
freedom, and the “service” national military service ; en the 
largor significance of both terms is considered, especially in the 
later chaptors. 


BRITISH TRADE : THE HANDICAP OF. 


With special regard to East Africa. By W. H. 
HOOKER. With a Foreword by C, E. Musgrave. 


2s. 6d. net. 
MEANWHILE. 


A PACKET OF WARLETTERS. By H. L. G. 
With a Foreword by K. W. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘They touch subjects present to the minds of non-combatants 
at home always with the frank helpfulness of a friend, and the 
insight of a mature and reflective mind.”’—The Times. 


Notable New Novels. 


THE SONG OF THE LARK. 


By WILLA S. CATHER, Author of “O Pioneers!” 


NO GRAVEN IMAGE. | 


By HILDA P. CUMINGS. 











5s. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 


“HOW TO SAVE MONEY 
IN WAR TIME. 


Get the publications of the 


NATIONAL FOOD ECONOMY LEAGUE. 


(1) HANDBOOK FOR HOUSEWIVES (40 pp., price 2d. 
postage I1d.). 
(2) HOUSEKEEPING ON 25s. A WEEK OR UNDER (16 pp, 
price 1ld., postage 4d.). 
To be had from 3 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, W., or from 
any Bookseller. 











OOKS.—Lane’s Arabian Nights, 6 vols., illus, by Brangwyn, 

25s.; Pictures from “ Punch,” 8 vols., half morocco, £3 3s.; Alcister 
Crowley's Collected Works, vellum with silk ties, 21s.; Bayley’s Lost Language of 
Symbolism, 2 vols., @s. 6d.; Davidson’s Stories from the Operas, 3 vo 5s. : 





’ , , 
a Set, 











Sex Mythology, 6s.; Debrett Peerage, &c., 2 vols., 1914, 6s. 6d.; ** Punch,” 

147 ven. £15 15s.; Works of Mrs. Aphra Behr, 6 vols., £3 3s.; Burke's Extinct, 
Dormant, and Si i Peerages, 1831, £1 15s.; Ticknor’s History of Spanish 
Literature, 3 vols £1 1s.; Gilfillan’s Edition of Poctical Works of Edmund 
Spenser, 5 vols., 1565, 1 6d. Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 Bargains on hand, 
If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. The largest Dealer 


in tbe Provinces,—-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham, 
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Significant Books 
at the present time 











Women 


and the Land 


By VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY 


The recently announced scheme of the Board 
of Agriculture for organizing women workers 
to replace men on the land gives to this book 
a singular importance. It is clear, practical, 
and thorough, and puts for the first time 
before the educated women of England the 
real facts of the part they may play. 


With 16 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, cloth, 5s. net. 


The Tidings Brought to 
Mary : A Mystery 
By PAUL CLAUDEL 


“*A Play of Old France, by one of the most significant of 
the writers of the France at the present moment.”’— 7'imes. 


“*This most beautifully printed version has been mado by 
LOUISE MORGAN SILL.”—Daily News. 6s. net. 


e 
The Night Cometh 
By PAUL BOURGET 
“‘It fs a war story. ... The situation is absorbing. ... An 


original little tragedy which no one should miss.”,— Daily News. 
Translated by Freperto Lees. 6s. 


Love by an Indian 
River 


‘*Mrs. Penny displays here, as always, her close acquaintance 
with the Indian native and his point of view and consequent 
action. We have all the fascinating detail of a heathen religion 
—the devil dance, the poojah, to say nothing of a most attractive 
Indian baby the real right thing.”— Daily News. 


By F. E. PENNY 











Poor Dear Providence 


By PHILIP KENT 6s. 


“ Always pleasant and readable and especially interesting in 
the passing picture of the actualities of life in the navy.” 
—The Scotsman. 


— 


WINDUS 





CHATTO AND 





111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 
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You form 


your own conclusions < about the war 
“It will end this year,” says one 
“It will never end!” cries another 
Read what the Enemy 

is doing and thinking and 

what our men have done 


My Secret Service 


By the Man who 


Dined With the Kaiser 
He has been in Austria, Germany 


Bulgaria, Roumania, Serbia, ‘Turkey 

and Asia Minor 

He tells of the strengths 

and the weaknesses of 

the Enemy 
in the most 
thrilling and remar! cable book the 


war has produced 2s. net 


The Red Horizon 


is the first Autobiography of the war 
By Patrick 
MacGill 


A marvellous pi ‘ce of realism by 
the author of “ Children a the Dead End” 
Third printing 5s. net 


Credulity Island 


Will come as an antidote 

A book of laughter for Zeppelin Nights 
the Trenches 

the Zempt and the Exempt 

by Frederick Watson 2s. net 

Who's your wounded friend? 

Send him this book 

ALL HERBERT JENKINS BOOKS 


$= SS 


CONSTABLE’S LIST 


A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE 
By MILDRED ALDRICH. 4s, 6d. net. (4.) 
Manchester Courier. ‘‘ A wonderfully real 


** Most fascinating.” 
** Exeeedingly interesting.” 


and vivid picture.’’—Country Life. 
Guardian. 


TO RUHLEBEN—AND BACK 


By GEOFFREY PYKE. 4s, Gd. not. (4) 
‘“* Ags interesting and exciting as any novol.’’—Globe. ‘* A very 


fine story of a great and ae adventure.’’— Times. * Vivid 
and absorbing.’’— Observer. The war has produced no more 


willing narrative.’’—W ceiailinaiain Gazette. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS 2s. 64. not. 
3y V. DOROSHEVITCH. Introduction by StzrHen Grauam- 
~The most wonderful book of the war.’’-—Daily News. 
“This strong, heart-rending book.”—Country Life. 


AIRCRAFT IN WARFARE. F. W. Lancuester. 
THE EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA. I. F. Harcoop. 


123, 6d. not, 
4s. 6d. net. 
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Striking Excellence 
and Deep Human Interest 


HAVE MARKED CHAPMAN & HALL’S LATEST 
NOVELS TO SUCH A DEGREE AS TO BE 


UNIVERSALLY COMMENTED ON 
IN THE PRESS. 


Back to the World 


By MARY WALL 


- great resource and cleverness 


Gs. 


net. 


Ss. 
net. 


“A notable novel . . 
a piece of individualisation as unusual as admirable.” 
—Morning Post. 


Mrs. George Norman’s Romantic Tale. 


Just Ourselves 


By Mrs. GEORGE NORMAN 


Author of “The Wonderful Adventure,” &c. 


ning way in which the story is woven, the odd twistings 
delightful interludes . the strong personalities 
lently.”—Daily Telegraph. 


* The charr 
of the plot, the 
. she does excel 


‘The Spirit and the Law 


By EDITH MARY MOORE 


“A powerful novel.”—Daily Chronicle. 
** Mrs. Moore writes as out of a fine experience 
honestly held.’”"—Manchester Guardian. 
“Tender syn 


“A novel of fino quality 


thoughts and ideas 


ipathy and insight.”-—Scofsman. 
Ad 


poetry and passion 
—Observer. 


By the Author of “ The Unknown Steersman.” 


The Border Line 
By IRENE BURN 


** An Indian story of absorbing interest.".—Daily Graphic 


“A book that is the product of knowledge, thought, and art.” 


—Scolsman. 


Belgium's Struggle for Independence in 1789 


Foes of Freedom 


By MAY WYNNE 
he Reg 


| 


Author of “T ent's Gift,”” “‘ Henry of Navarro,”’ &c. 


“Dramatic . . animated and interesting . . . workmanii! 


skill.""—Daily News. 
“Well written.”—Morning Post. 


READY APRIL 19th. 





Introduction by J. W. MAcKAIL. 
THE RULING CASTE AND FRENZIED TRADE IN GERMANY. 
M. Mittioup. Introduction by Sir Frederick Pollock. 4s. 6d. net, 
SELF-GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA, Pavt Vrivocraporr. 2s. 6d. net. 
DAY BY DAY WITH THE RUSSIAN ARMY. Bernarp Panes. 
7s. 6d. net. (2.) 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SOIL. G. D. Kwox. 2s. 6d. not. (2.) 
ATTILA AND THE HUNS. Epwarp Hurron. 6s. not. 
LEARNING TO COOK. Mrs. C. S. Peet. 3s. not. (2.) 

THE CHORUS. A Tale of Lovo and Folly. Sytvra Lynp. 63. (2.) 
THE BENT TWIG. Dororuy Canriccp. 6s. 

THE FORTUNES OF GARIN. Mary Jounsron. 6s. 


~ CONSTABLE’ s SHILLING SERIES. 35 Volumes now ready: 


*.* The numbers in brackets indicate the number of the impressions. 


CONSTABLE & €O., Ltd. LONDON, W.C. 


f 
| 


RIDGWELL CULLUM’S REMARKABLE NEW NOVEL 


‘The Men Who Wrought 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM 
” “The Devil's 
Crown 8vo. 


The Son of His Father, Keg,” “ Th 


Ni igh it Riders,’ ’ &e. 


i Author of “ 





veiginality and gripping intensity, the most powerfu! 


In striking « 
that has yet come from the pon of 


and dramatic piece 
this master of virile fiction. 


| of writirg 





Send this list to your library and you will not regret t. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 
11 Henrictta Street, London, W.C. 
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Our Brave Soldiers and Sailors are doing much for us. 


What can we do for them? 


EVERYBODY CAN DO SOMETHING BY HELPING THE 


CHURCH ARMY RECREATION 
HUTS, TENTS & CLUBS. 


E have numerous Huts, &c., in all parts of the United Kingdom, 
in Flanders (some under shell-fire), France, Malta, Egypt, 
Salonica, British East Africa, Mesopotamia, and India. Others are 
being added almost daily. 
On the Western Front we have (among many other Huts, &c.) a Soldiers’ Club in 
PRISON VAULTS in a ruined City ; another on a Barge on the CANALS; several in 
BARNS. 





SPECIAL HUTS AT NAVAL AND AIR 
BASES FOR MEN OF THE FLEETS. 











Each Hut, &c., provides facilities for Reading, Writing Letters, Music and Entertainments, 
Light Refreshments, Drying Clothes, some with Hot and Cold Baths; Quiet Corner for Private 
Prayer and Meditation, all requisites for Sunday and Weekday Services; and a WARM 
WELCOME from the experienced Church Army Evangelist-in-Charge. 


HUTS COST £300; Section of Hut £20; 
TENTS COST £150; Equipment £100; 
Week’s Working £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


MANY MORE HUTS, &c., URGENTLY REQUIRED. 


H. R. A. THE PRI NCESS ROY AT. | (President of Recreation Branch) will gratefully 

receive Books, Magazines, Pictures, Flags, 
Games, Tobacco and Cigarettes, Gramophones and Records, Pianos, Billiard Tables, Warm Clothing and Woollies, 
and Be things for the use of the men in the Huts, ‘Tents, and Clubs, addressed to her at 55 Bryanston Street, 


London, W. 


Cheques, &c., should be crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


—e —— — _ —_ 
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